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MESSAGE ON THE 
TENTH 
ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


BUREAU OF OUTDOOR © 





RECREATION 


Rogers C. B. Morton 
Secretary, Department of the Interior 


The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, marking its tenth anniversary, occu- 
pies a unique position within the Department of the Interior and the Federal Govern- 
ment. Its establishment resulted from a widely felt need for Federal initiative and 
coordination in meeting problems resulting from an obvious shortage of recreation 
resources for the American people. 


In the decade of its existence, the Bureau’s programs have been kept free of land 
management duties to assure objective judgments and have grown in substance and 
importance. 


In launching his “Legacy of Parks” program in 1970, President Nixon said: 
“Among the most important legacies that we can pass on to future generations is an 
endowment of parklands and recreation areas that will! enrich leisure opportunities and 
make the beauties of ‘the earth and sea accessible to all Americans.” 


Today the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation is an important instrument for imple- 
menting the “legacy.” Its importance will increase significantly upon establishment of 
the proposed Department of Natural Resources as additional resource-oriented agencies 
join those already in the Interior Department. 


Ten years have passed since the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation was established. 
During that decade the Nation has made great progress toward meeting the outdoor 
recreation needs of the American people. Perhaps even more important, we have evolved 
the basic tenets of national resource use expressed when President Nixon inaugurated 
the “Decade of the Environment” in 1970 by signing the National Environmental 
Policy Act. 


It is appropriate in this Anniversary Year that we rededicate the Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation to the precept that all Americans of present and future generations 
will be assured outdoor recreation in a quality environment. 


The highly important Bureau of Outdoor Recreation mission requires a reciprocal 
relationship with other government agencies and with other offices of the Department. 
The several Interior agencies should seek counsel and advice from the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation in planning and proposing new programs and in proceeding with 
ongoing activities which affect the supply or quality of public outdoor recreation 
opportunities. 








The Bureau is preparing a Congressionally directed Nationwide Outdoor Recreation 
Plan which should reflect our new and broadened responsibility for adequate public 
outdoor recreation opportunities in a quality environment. The Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation has incorporated this concern in all its activities. 


The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation’s accomplishments in its first decade are out- 
standing. We expect an even more productive future. Our Nation feels an environmental 
awareness undreamed of a short decade ago when the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
was established. The mission of the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation is to guide this 


Department in providing opportunities for the quality of life and recreation which 
Americans so vigorously seek. 


THE 
SECOND 


DECADE 


By James G. Watt 
Director, Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 


The first decade of the Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation saw acceptance 
of the Bureau and its programs for out- 
door recreation experiences and estab- 
lishment of the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund that stands as a monu- 
ment to the wisdom of all who cooper. 
ated in its creation. 





BOR’s second decade will bring forth a new partnership with Federal, State and 
local governments and the private sector in meeting the recreation needs of America. 
The Bureau has an opportunity to be the catalyst that can bring forth the best from 
governments of all levels and from the private sectors. We visualize the role of the 
Bureau to be one of giving technical, planning, and financial assistance to State and 
local governments to help them, with the private sector, in preserving the natural beauty 
and in developing portions of it for recreational use by people. 


State and local governments will be encouraged to involve citizens in the decision- 
making process so that proper priorities can be established in meeting the recreation 
and preservation needs of the people. BOR’s technical and financial assistance will help 
in this regard. The professionals within the Bureau will be able to recommend the use 
of Federal programs for acquiring and developing recreational lands. We will be able 
to assist local and State governments in using the tools necessary for improving the 
quality of life by enhancing environmental conditions through preservation and by 
recreational use of our “special places.” 














The professionals of the Bureau in this next decade will work with the public and 
private sectors to bring about recreational opportunities for those living in the urban, 
suburban and rural areas. We will develop plans through this new partnership effort 
that when implemented can be managed by the people who will have the opportunity 
of enjoying the benefits to be gained. The cost, of course, will be shared by those benefit- 
ing from the facilities and lands used for recreational experiences. 


In some instances the professionals of the Bureau will recognize that certain lands 
and facilities are needed because of a paramount national interest. In such cases we 
will have the freedom to use our creativity and imagination in designing programs and 
projects which can be added to our Federal system as National Recreational Areas, 
National Parks, National Seashores, etc. 


Because of the experiences of the past, we have developed within the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation the professional capability of doing proper land use planning. We 
have the creative talent to anticipate future needs and thus develop programs which are 
attainable within a reasonable time frame. 


I am proud to be the Director of the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation as we embark 
on this second decade. The challenges and the problems of meeting the recreation needs 
of America have never been greater and thus the opportunities for making significant 
contributions for future generations of Americans are tremendous. We of the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation are dedicated to making the partnership venture successful, so that 
we can help Secretary Morton and President Nixon pass on to this and future genera- 
tions what the President has called “parkland and recreational areas that will enrich 
leisure opportunities and make the beauties of the earth and seas accessible to all 
Americans.” 


John W. Larson, Assistant Secretary—Program 
Policy, (right) talks with Massachusetts Governor 
Francis: Sargent (left) and Laurance Rockefeller 
(center) at a Bureau of Outdoor Recreation recep- 
tion in Washington, D.C., recently. See center fold 
for further details on the ceremony. 


BUREAU OF OUTDOOR RECREATION ORIGINS AND HIGHLIGHTS 


Establishment of a Bureau of Outdoor Recreation was one of five major recom- 
mendations of the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission which completed 
its work in January 1962. The Commission was created by bipartisan Congressional 
action through Public Law 85-470, June 28, 1958, to recommend steps to meet the 
increasing demands for outdoor recreation. Its history and that of BOR are inseparable. 


Following World War II, America entered a period of accelerated population 
growth, increased family earnings, growing mobility, and added leisure time. Demands 
for outdoor recreation grew across the land. Congress faced national problems which 
recurred as difficult legislative issues. Agencies which administered public outdoor rec- 
reation areas and facilities in the Administration of President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
experienced increased pressures for expanded programs. The States, counties, and cities 
felt unparalleled public recreation demands. Public recreation officials at all levels 
wrestled with the dilemma of who should do the job and how to pay the bills. Private 
landowners faced problems with the public seeking recreation on their lands. 


The Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission was created with four U.S. 
Senators, four Representatives, six Presidentially-appointed commissioners, and Chair- 
man Laurance S. Rockefeller, making up its membership. In addition, the Commission 
had the support of major national conservation organizations, concerned industry groups, 
Federal Departments and agencies with recreation responsibilities, many colleges and 
universities, and State Contact Officers appointed by each of the Governors. 


Using this broad base, the Commission carried out 3 years of studies culminating 
in the submission to President John F. Kennedy of its report, “Outdoor Recreation for 
America,” and 27 supporting study reports. All of the members signed the report, 
which included five major recommendations calling for: 


1. A National Outdoor Recreation Policy; 

2. Guidelines for the Management of Outdoor Recreation Resources; 

3. Expansion, Modification, and Intensification of Present Programs to Meet In- 
creasing Needs; 

4. Establishment of a Bureau of Outdoor Recreation in the Federal Government; 
and 

5. A Federal Grants-in-Aid Program to States. 


Birth of a Bureau service functions of the National Park Service and 
assigned personnel were transferred to the Bureau. On 
the same date the Bureau was created by Secretary 
Udall, President Kennedy appointed Dr. Edward C. 
Crafts, Assistant Chief of the U. S. Forest Service, as 
first Director. One of ORRRC’s major recommenda- 
tions had been consummated. 


A Presidential Message on Conservation transmitted 
to Congress March 1, 1962, announced that a Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation would be established in the 
Department of the Interior. Two months and two 
days after the Commission’s report, on April 2, 1962, 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation began its existence. 
By Manual Release 497, then-Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart L. Udall assigned the new Bureau responsibil- The Early Years 
ity for coordination of Federal outdoor recreation 
programs, State assistance, research, encouragement 
ne meson ae en ET pe the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
wer sion further suggested that a Cabinet-level Recreation 

: Advisory Council be established. The President’s 
Nationwide planning, surveys, and certain cooperative March 1 Conservation Message also served notice 


To assure high level attention to the formulation of 
recreation policy, planning, and Federal coordination, 
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that he would set up this Council. On April 27, 1962, 
by Executive Order 11017, the President established 
the Recreation Advisory Council. Its initial members 
were the Secretaries of the Interior, Agriculture, De- 
fense, and Health, Education and Welfare, and the 
Administrator of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency (subsequently the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development). Later Executive Orders 
added the Secretary of Commerce and the Chairman 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 


Following formation of the Bureau and the Council, 
the small staff of professionals which had been assem- 
bled principally from other Federal agencies set out 
on the substantial work of carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission. 


A National Outdoor Recreation Policy 


The Commission’s report, “Outdoor Recreation for 
America,” stated: 


It should be the National policy, through the con- 
servation and wise use of resources, to preserve, 
develop, and make accessible to all American peo- 
ple such quantity and quality of outdoor recreation 
as will be necessary and desirable for individual 
enjoyment and to assure the physical, cultural, and 
spiritual benefits of outdoor recreation. 


Assisted by the Director of the Bureau in his capacity 
as Executive Director and utilizing the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation as staff, the Recreation Advisory 
Council during succeeding months considered many 
policy issues. It issued a series of policy circulars on 
National Recreation Areas; General Guidelines for 
Outdoor Recreation; Water Pollution and Public 
Health Aspects of Recreation; Investment; Reporting 
of Recreation Use; Non-Federal Management of Rec- 
reational Facilities on Federal Lands and Waters; and 
Scenic Roads and Parkways. 


A second major National policy statement on outdoor 
recreation came from Congress with passage of an 
“Organic Act” for the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. 
The Act of May 28, 1963, Public Law 88-29 (77 
Stat. 49), stated: 

The Congress finds and declares it to be desirable 

that all American people of present and future 

generations be assured adequate outdoor recreation 

resources, and that it is desirable for all levels of 

government and private interests to take prompt 

and coordinated action . . . to conserve, develop, 

and utilize such resources for the benefit and enjoy- 

ment of the American people. 


Progress in the second of the five major Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commission recommen- 
dations had been made. 


Expansion, Modification, and Intensification of 
Present Programs to Meet Increasing Needs 


The act of May 28, 1963, also authorized the Secre- 


tary of the Interior to carry out several functions. He 
delegated these to the BOR, requiring that the Bu- 
reau: 


_ 


. Prepare and maintain a continuing inventory of 
the outdoor recreation needs and resources of the 
United States; 


N 


. Prepare a system for classification of outdoor 
recreation resources; 


w 


. Formulate and maintain a nationwide outdoor 
recreation plan; 


4. Give technical assistance and cooperate with the 
States, their political subdivisions, and private 
interests; 


wa 


. Encourage interstate and regional cooperation in 
planning, acquisition, and development of out- 
door recreation; 


6. Sponsor, engage in, and assist research and edu- 
cation programs; 


| 


. Encourage interdepartmental cooperation and 
promote coordination of Federal plans and activ- 
ities generally relating to outdoor recreation; and 


oo 


. Accept and use donations for outdoor recreation 
purposes. 


Within these authorities and those assigned earlier by 
the Secretary, the Bureau began a number of tasks 
which had been suggestions of the Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Resources Review Commission. During its second 
year, the Bureau organized and staffed six Regional 
Offices. 


Following the Recreation Advisory Council guidelines 
on the selection, establishment, and administration of 
National Recreation Areas, the Bureau conducted 
studies on a number of areas. As a result of these 
studies, 25 National Recreation Areas have been 
added to the Federal recreation estate. Included were 
such areas as Assateague Island, Whiskeytown-Shas- 
ta-Trinity, Fire Island, and Big Horn National Recre- 
ation Areas. 


A national system of wild and scenic rivers was 
conceptualized and a number of rivers studied, lead- 
ing to enactment by the Congress of the Wild and 
Scenic Rivers Act. 


Based upon studies coordinated by the Bureau with 
State and other Federal agencies, Congress enacted a 
National Trails System Act. This authorized immedi- 
ate establishment of the Appalachian and Pacific 
Crest National Scenic Trails and study of others for 
possible inclusion in the system. 


Special studies were made of the North Cascades 
leading to authorization of the North Cascades Na- 
tional Park, and of the Allagash River which became 
the first State administered unit of the National Wild 
and Scenic Rivers System. 


A great amount of effort was invested in developing 
and supporting legislation for the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act. The first guidelines for State- 
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wide Comprehensive Outdoor Recreation Plans were 
compleied. 


The Bureau also began reviews of the recreation as- 
pects of reservoir projects of the Corps of Engineers 
and assisted the Bureau of Reclamation in assessing 
reservoir recreation potentials; provided advice to the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency (later HUD) on 
applications for financial aid in open space land 
acquisitions; and carried on the former National Park 
Service function of reviewing State and local applica- 
tions for areas proposed for transfer for recreation 
and other purposes under the Surplus Property Act of 
1944, as amended, and the Recreation and Public 
Purposes Act, as amended. 


It also provided assistance to the Area Redevelopment 
Administration (later the Economic Development Ad- 
ministration) in the assessment of tourism potentials 
of land and water resources; provided technical assist- 
ance and reviewed recreation plans submitted to the 
Federal Power Commission; provided assistance to 
the Bureau of Land Management on projects involv- 
ing outdoor recreation; and participated in compre- 
hensive river basin planning including assessment of 
recreation needs and the extent to which they can be 
met in the development of water and related land 
resources. 


Other Commission suggestions pursued by the Bureau 
from the outset included efforts to provide for: 


Statewide outdoor recreation planning, interstate 
cooperation, systematic and continuing research, 
acquisition of water, beach, and shoreline areas, 
preservation of some streams in free-flowing condi- 
tion, defense of parks and recreation areas from 





President Nixon and Secretary of the Interior Morton 
toured the proposed Golden Gate National Recrea- 
tion Area in September 1972 with other officials. The 
area was then established in October. 


encroachments, increased recreation financing, and 

so on. 
The third of the major Commission recommendations 
to expand and intensify programs and some 29 of its 
elements have been pursued throughout the Bureau’s 
first 10 years. Many goals have been attained, but 
most of the suggestions established continuing goals 
whose achievement lies in the future. 


Financing Federal Acquisitions and a Federal 
Grants-in-Aid Program to States 


In 1963 and 1964, with the continued bipartisan par- 
ticipation and support which the Bureau had enjoyed 
since its establishment, proposals for earmarked funds 
to finance Federal acquisition and a Federal grant 


This pleasant recreation area is a Sloans Lake Land 
and Water Conservation Fund grant project in the 
Denver area. BOR Mid-Continent Region photo by 
Dick Crysdale. 






















program to assist States were introduced into Con- 
gress. Two years of concentrated effort by Congres- 
sional leaders, the Executive Branch, and members 
of the Recreation Advisory Council and the Bureau 
staff, culminated in enactment of the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act of 1965, (Public Law 88-578; 
78 Stat. 897). 


This law provides funds for expanded Federal land 
acquisition and for grants to States for planning, 
acquisition, and development of recreation areas. 
Since its inception, the Bureau has emphasized the 
need to keep the States in the key or pivotal role in 
recreation programs and to simplify and decentralize 
its administrative requirements. Prior to enactment of 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund Act, Gover- 
nors had appointed State Liaison Officers at the re- 
quest of the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. These 
State Liaison Officers were most helpful in initiating 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund Program. 


The Bureau’s first technical assjstance was given 
mainly to States in preparation of comprehensive out- 
door recreation plans called for by this Legislation. 
Since enactment of the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Act, all States have been operating their recrea- 
tion programs according to Statewide Comprehensive 
Outdoor Recreation Plans prepared with Bureau as- 
sistance. The Land and Water Conservation Fund 
program recently exceeded the $1 billion mark in 
Federal-State-local partnership investments in plan- 
ning, acquisition, and development. In addition, under 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund program, and 
Bureau coordinating services, some 559,782 acres of 
Federal lands have been acquired since 1969. These 
purchases have totaled $272 million. 


Land acquired in areas authorized by Congress in- 
cludes properties needed for protecting endangered 
species, for trails, wild and scenic rivers, and park- 
ways; and inholdings or additions to National Forests, 
National Parks, and National Wildlife Refuges. The 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission’s 
fourth recommendation is being met fully. 


Guidelines for Management of Outdoor 
Recreation Resources 


The Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion Report “Outdoor Recreation for America,” sug- 
gested a system for classifying outdoor recreation 
resources. This includes six classes as follows: 


Class I—High-Density Recreation Areas (Those in- 
tensively developed and managed for mass use). 


Class II—General Outdoor Recreation Areas 
(Those subject to substantial development for a wide 
variety of specific recreation uses). 


Class I1I—Natural Environment Areas (Those var- 
ious types suitable for recreation in a natural environ- 
ment and usually in combination with other uses). 


Class IV—Unique Natural Areas (Those areas of 
outstanding scenic splendor, natural wonder, or scien- 
tific importance). 








Class V—Primitive Areas (Those undisturbed road- 
less areas characterized by natural, wild conditions, 
including “wilderness areas”). 


Class VI—Historic and Cultural Sites (Those sites 
of major historic or cultural significance, whether 
local, regional, or national). 


The commission urged all land managing agencies, 
public or private, to adopt the system in planning, 
developing, and administering outdoor recreation 
areas. This has been done in varying degrees by 
major Federal agencies, particularly the U. S. Forest 
Service and the National Park Service. Also, more 
than half of the States have used the classification 
system or some modification of it in their comprehen- 
sive outdoor recreation planning. 


The Bureau’s Recent Past 


On August 1, 1969, G. Douglas Hofe, Jr., succeeded 
Edward C. Crafts as Director of the Bureav of Out- 
door Recreation. During the ensuing period the most 
substantial contributions have included: 


@ THE LEGACY OF PARKS PROGRAM. In a 
Message to Congress on February 8, 1971, “A Pro- 
gram to Save and Enhance the Environment,” Presi- 
dent Nixon outlined his Legacy of Parks Program. 
This included full funding of the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Program and conversion of sur- 
plus Federal properties to public park and recreation 
uses at 100 percent discounts to States and local 
governments. 


The President’s four budget requests for the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund have more than doubled 
the money previously available annually. The pro- 
gram currently operates at the $300 million limit 
authorized by Congress. Since the beginning of 1969, 
neary 5,000 requests~from State, city, and county 
governments have been approved for matching grants 
from the fund to be used in outdoor recreation plan- 
ning, acquisition and development projects. The total 
Federal-State-local expenditure reached $1 billion on 
April 21, 1972. 


Under Public Law 91-485, which the President signed 
October 22, 1970, more than 140 Federal surplus 
properties have been made available for transfer at 
100 percent discounts to State and local governments 
to be used for parks and recreation purposes. This 
Legacy of Parks Program has provided more than 
20,000 acres, mostly near urban areas. 


@ LEADERSHIP IN PROVIDING URBAN REC- 
REATION. Beginning with a slide presentation of 
“The Recreation Imperative” to President Nixon in 
August 1969 at the Western White House, the Bureau 
has emphasized the urgency of meeting urban recrea- 
tion needs. Bureau policy has been reoriented to give 
greater weight to urban factors in allocation of Land 
and Water Conservation Fund moneys, in conveyances 
of Federal surplus real properties, and in a coopera- 
tive Department of Labor-Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Summer Recreation Support Program. In addi- 
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tion, studies and recommendations by the Bureau have 
led to legislation establishing a Gateway National 
Recreation Area in the New York City harbor area 
and a Golden Gate National Recreation Area in and 
around San Francisco Bay. These were authorized by 
Public Law 92-592 and Public Law 92-589, both 
signed by President Nixon on October 27, 1972. 


@ PROFESSIONALIZATION OF RECREATION 
AT THE FEDERAL LEVEL. Under an agreement 
with the Civil Service Commission, an Outdoor Rec- 
reation Planning category of Federal employment has 
been established. For the first time, the Federal Gov- 
ernment recognizes Outdoor Recreation Planning as 
an occupational category. The new category is inter- 
disciplinary and is essential to planning and manag- 
ing outdoor recreation and related resources. 


@ DECENTRALIZATION OF RESPONSIBILITY 
AND AUTHORITY. In accord with the impetus 
President Nixon has given in his appeals for reor- 
ganization and decentralization of Federal programs, 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation has moved much 
program responsibility and authority from Washing- 
ton to the Regional Offices. This has been accom- 
panied by reduction of the number of personnel in 
the Washington Office, consolidation of divisions, and 
increase in Regional Office manpower levels. The 
bulk of these are covered in reports from the indi- 
vidual assistant directors found elsewhere in this issue 
of Outdoor Recreation Action, and in special articles 
on Bureau organizational development. 


The Future 


Effective July 1, 1972, Secretary of the Interior Rog- 
ers Morton appointed James G. Watt the third Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, following 
resignation of G. Douglas Hofe, Jr. In meetings with 
the new Director and his staff, Secretary Morton and 
Assistant Secretary John W. Larson announced an 
expanding role for the Bureau and gave new direction 
to the Bureau’s program. They affirmed Watt’s quali- 
fication as an action-oriented administrator and pro- 
jected a strong role for the Bureau in the proposed 
new Department of Natural Resources. 


Director Watt has stressed the development of greater 
teamwork and better recreation service to other Fed- 
eral agencies, the States and local governments. The 
Bureau’s goals are to work cooperatively to make 
recreation programs and accomplishments more effec- 
tive. The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation will seek to 
attain program successes largely through assisting the 
other agencies that manage land and facilities to 
reach their program goals in outdoor recreation and 
related environmental quality. 


Strong emphasis has been placed on the preparation 
of a nationwide outdoor recreation plan for release in 
1973. A series of nationwide plan forums has been 
held to obtain public and private views on the plan. 


Decentralization of Bureau activities is continuing, 
with the number of regions being increased and the 
boundaries readjusted to conform to the new Federal 
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James G. Watt, Director of the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation, in recent weeks has emphasized the im- 
portance of production of a Nationwide Outdoor 
Recreation Plan. The 1973 scheduling appears at 
right in the photo. 


system of ten regions. Special effort is being exerted 
to enhance the Bureau’s role as a Federal focal point 
for outdoor recreation, stressing the coordination of 
Federal programs. 


Since it has no land or facility managing responsibil- 
ities and possesses a staff of outdoor recreation spe- 
cialists with wide-ranging backgrounds, the Bureau is 
uniquely equipped to perform a leading role in the 
expanding land-use planning and program coordinat- 
ing functions envisioned for Interior in the proposed 
Department of Natural Resources. Administration of 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund program, 
both Federal and State, and the transfer of underutil- 
ized Federal properties for parks and recreation use 
increases the Bureau’s capacity to blend Federal, 
State, and local recreation programs. Expansion of 
technical assistance offers one of the best possibilities 
for assisting the private sector in expanding its capac- 
ity to meet recreation needs. 


The past decade has provided the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation with exciting opportunities for public serv- 
ice. The next is already providing challenges that 
portend a second ten years with even greater oppor- 
tunities. 


By George M. Kyle 
Supervisory Outdoor Recreation Planner 


BUREAU OF OUTDOOR RECREATION 
PROGRAMS 


The Bureau’s Directorate consists of the Director, 
the Deputy Director, an Assistant Director for 
Management and Budget, and three Assistant Direc- 
tors who administer Federal Programs, State Pro- 
grams, and Planning and Studies. Statements on the 
three program areas follow. 


THE BUREAU’S 
FEDERAL PROGRAM ROLE 


All activities of the Bureau “promote coordination,” 
but certain programs give particular emphasis to coor- 
dination. These programs, over the past 10 years, 
have been the responsibility first of the Assistant 
Director for Federal Coordination, later changed to 
the Assistant Director for Federal Programs and Sta- 
tistics to reflect additional duties, and under the pres- 
ent organizational structure the Assistant Director for 
Federal Programs. 


“Federal Outdoor Recreation Programs,” published in 
1967, documented the growth of Federal agencies and 
programs engaged in activities related to outdoor rec- 
reation. It classified 263 programs conducted by 93 
governmental agencies according to type of program. 








The Suwannee River in Florida and Georgia was the 
first study completed in the Nation under the Na- 
tional Wild and Scenic Rivers Act. 


Only a few of these programs are devoted entirely to 
outdoor recreation. A revised edition of this report 
was published in February 1970 entitled “Federal 
Outdoor Recreation Programs and Recreation-Related 
Environmental Programs.” 


Coordination Memoranda 


The Bureau has developed understandings with Fed- 
eral agencies (within and outside of Interior) con- 
cerned with outdoor recreation. The Bureau has been 
a party to 22 agreements or other communications of 
a general policy nature, signed at the Federal agency 
directorate level, which set forth policies and proce- 
dures for interagency cooperation and coordination in 
the field of outdoor recreation and related environ- 
ment. Through these agreements, effective coordina- 
tion of Federal programs in outdoor recreation is 
achieved. 


Recreation Budget Review 


The Bureau of the Budget and the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation made detailed comparisons of Federal out- 
door recreation budgets for fiscal years 1965 and 
1967 through 1969. The reports analyzed Federal 
outdoor recreation expenditures for the major agen- 
cies by geographic areas, and function—mainly land 
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acquisition, construction and development, and loans 
and grants. 


These budget studies have clearly indicated the imbal- 
ance of expenditures between regions in the East and 
in the West and rural over urban. Recommendations 
have been made to increase expenditures for recrea- 
tion in the East where the needs are greatest. Slight 
improvement has been noted over the years, but the 
ability of such agencies as the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, the Bureau of Reclamation, and the Army 
Corps of Engineers, to change their expenditure pat- 
terns is severely limited. 


Cooperation with Office of Management 
and Budget 


The Bureau has responded to other requests for stud- 
ies from the Office of Management and Budget (for- 
merly the Bureau of the Budget). In 1966, substan- 
tial contributions were made to a study of concessions 
on Federal lands available for public recreation. Re- 
cently, the Bureau has been coordinating a study on 
use capacity and rationing of existing Federal park 
and recreation areas and facilities. 


Recreation Policy Studies 


Two important reports prepared during this period 
filled a gap in knowledge of Federal credit programs 
and related financing of outdoor recreation. These 
reports were “Federal Credit for Outdoor Recreation” 
and “Financing of Private Outdoor Recreation.” 


Another report, “Recreation Land Price Escalation 
Report,” formed the basis for congressional policy for 
investing Land and Water Conservation Fund moneys 
in land acquisition programs as soon as possible after 
authorization. 


In November 1971 the Bureau published a report on 
the impact of off-road vehicle (ORV) use on Federal 
lands. Recommendations to the Secretary formed the 
basis for a Departmental policy statement concerning 
off-road recreation vehicles on lands administered by 
agencies of the Department of the Interior. The Bu- 
reau has had a major role in implementing the De- 
partment’s compliance with the requirements of Exec- 
utive Order 11644, “Use of Off-Road Vehicles on the 
Public Lands,” signed by President Nixon on Febru- 
ary 8, 1972. 


Advisory Councils and Committees 


One of the most effective coordinating mechanisms in 
the early years was the Recreation Advisory Council. 
In 1962, Executive Order 11017 created the Recrea- 
tion Advisory Council consisting of the Secretaries of 
the Interior, Agriculture, Defense, and Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, and the Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. Later, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and the Chairman of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority were added. The Bureau pro- 
vided staff support to the Council and had a leading 
role in its activities. 
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During its relatively short active period between 1962 
and 1966, the Recreation Advisory Council issued the 
following seven circulars: 
1. “Federal Executive Branch Policy Governing the 
Selection, Establishment, and Administration of 
National Recreation Areas” (1963) 


N 


. “General Policy Guidelines for Outdoor Recrea- 
tion” (1964) 


3.“Policy Governing the Water Pollution and 
Public Health Aspects of Outdoor Recreation” 
(1964) 


4.“A National Program of Scenic Roads and Park- 
ways” (1964) 


. “Guides for Federal Outdoor Recreation Invest- 
ment” (1965) 


6. “Federal Executive Policy Governing the Report- 
ing of Recreation Use of Federal Recreation 
Areas” (1965) 


. “Non-Federal Management of Recreational Fa- 
cilities on Federal Lands and Waters” (1965) 


Each of these policy circulars included recommenda- 
tions for Federal agencies administering recreation 
programs. Most of the circulars had a significant 
influence in shaping national policies for outdoor rec- 
reation. 


In 1966, Executive Order 11278 established the Presi- 
dent’s Council on Recreation and Natural Beauty to 
supersede the Recreation Advisory Council. It was 
given similar if somewhat broader responsibilities. 
The same order created a Citizen’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on Recreation and Natural Beauty. The major 
accomplishment of this Council was the report enti- 
tled “From Sea to Shining Sea—A Report on the 
American Environment—Our Natural Heritage.” The 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation prepared this report. 
The Council and Committee were terminated by Ex- 
ecutive Order 11472 in 1969. The influence of these 
two Councils went far beyond their publications. 


wa 


~ 


Over the years that the Bureau has been involved in 
controversies over highway encroachments on parks, 
etc., it developed an expertise that became sought 
after by both proponents and opponents of particular 
projects. The Bureau’s responsibilities expanded by 
the passage of the Department of Transportation Act 
of 1966. Sections 2(b)2 and 4(f) of that Act estab- 
lish national transportation policy relative to the pro- 
tection of parklands, recreation areas, wildlife and 
waterfowl refuges, and historic sites from highway 
and airport development. On March 3, 1967, the 
Secretary’s authority under Section 4(f) of the De- 
partment of Transportation Act was delegated to the 
Bureau. 


In administering Section 4(f), the Bureau has carried 
on a very active review and coordination role. 


With the enactment of the National Environmental 
Policy Act (NEPA) of 1969 (Public Law 91-190) 
the Bureau’s efforts have been directed, at a mini- 
mum, at all statements having major environmental 
significance. 











Acquisitions at Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life areas have enhanced public visitations. This 
family visited Gavins Point National Fish Hatchery 
near Yankton, S. Dak. Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife photo. 


A family of hikers enjoys the backcountry trails of 
the Wind River Range in Shoshone National Forest, 
Mont. U. S. Forest Service photo. 


The provisions of NEPA apply to all major Federal 
projects affecting the environment. Thus, BOR has 
become involved in the review of environmental state- 
ments on water resource projects. 


Federal Water Development Projects 


The Bureau participates in the investigation of water 
development proposals of the Bureau of Reclamation 
and selected proposals of the Corps of Engineers and 
other Federal agencies to determine the impact of 
water development on outdoor recreation, natural and 
scenic resources, and other aspects of associated envi- 
ronmental values. Assistance is provided in the for- 
mulation of overall project plans to assure that full 
consideration is given to outdoor recreation potentials 
and the environmental values. 


Review of Reports and License and Permit 
Applications 


The Bureau reviews reports by private interests which 
require a Federal license or permit. Such reviews 
determine whether adequate consideration has been 
given to the preservation of natural, scenic, and recre- 
ational resources and related environmental values. 
































Federal Recreation Land Acquisition 


Since the passage of the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund Act of 1965, a major Bureau activity has 
been the coordination of land acquisition programs of 
the participating Federal agencies. The first authoriza- 
tion of moneys from the Fund for Federal acquisition 
came through a supplemental appropriation in fiscal 
year 1965 when $4,805,000 was made available for 
land purchases within the National Park System and 
$750,000 for acquisition of recreation lands to be 
added to the National Forest System. From that be- 
ginning, a total of $355 million has been made avail- 
able to the National Park Service for acquisition and 
$142 million has been made available to the Forest 
Service. In 1967, moneys were made available from 
the Fund for the first time for the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife and two years later, in 1969, 
the Bureau of Land Management received moneys 
from the Fund for acquisition of land in units of the 
Wild and Scenic Rivers assigned to it for administra- 
tion. 


The acquisition program of the National Park Service 
has made a large impact on a truly nationwide basis, 
providing recreation land from the Virgin Islands and 
the Florida Everglades to Olympic National Park in 
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the Pacific Northwest and Glacier Bay National Mon- 
ument in Alaska. 


Table 1 lists the areas purchased by Federal agencies 
through January 1, 1972, in each State. 


Golden Eagle Program 


Another sigrificant coordination role involves the 
Golden Eagle program. Since passage of the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund Act of 1965, the Bu- 
reau has been deeply involved in the Federal fee 
(Golden Eagle) program, first through a role of coor- 
dination with the participating Federal agencies and 
more recently in the preparation of a special fee 
report proposing legislative changes in the act. Close 
ties have been developed and maintained with those 
agencies administering the areas at which recreation 
fees are charged. 
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Special Studies 


In addition to the above program efforts, the Bureau 
conducts special studies on a variety of recreation and 
resource-related problems. 


Responding to the President’s desire to locate parks 
where people are, the Bureau is working to increase 
recreation opportunities in the Nation’s urban areas. 


Wild and Scenic Rivers 


The Bureau has led the efforts to protect the Nation’s 
outstanding free-flowing streams. The culmination of 
this effort, the Wild and Scenic Rivers Act (Public 
Law 90-542, October 2, 1968), declared a national 
policy to preserve selected rivers in their free-flowing 
condition. 


POTENTIAL ADDITIONS TO THE 
NATIONAL WILD AND SCENIC RIVERS SYSTEM 
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National Scenic Trails 
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National Trails System 


The Bureau also played a major role in the establish- 
ment of the National Trails System. A major study 
and report, “Trails for America,” led to passage of 
the National Trails System Act (Public Law 90-543, 
October 2, 1968). Two national scenic trails, the 
Appalachian Trail in the East and the Pacific Crest 
Trail in the West, became initial components of the 
national system. The Act designated 14 other trails 
for study for possible addition to the system as na- 
tional scenic trails. 


National Recreation Areas 


In 1963, the Recreation Advisory Council set forth 
Federal policy on national recreation areas and estab- 
lished criteria for their selection. The Council’s Policy 
Circular No. 1 recognized a new type of Federal area 
—one where recreation, rather than resource manage- 
ment, is the primary management purpose. Accessibil- 
ity to urban populations is an equally important 
factor. 


The Bureau is responsible for evaluating potential 
national recreation areas. Since the Bureau manages 
no lands, it can provide an objective analysis and 
impartial recommendation on the lccation, size, and 
administering agency for a national recreation area. 
In carrying out its responsibilities, the Bureau has 
conducted and participated in a large number of na- 
tional recreation area studies, including Assateague, 
Fire Island, North Cascades (Ross Lake and Lake 
Chelan), Whiskeytown-Shasta-Trinity, Flaming 
Gorge, Indiana Dunes, and Gulf Islands. A total of 
25 national recreation areas has been created. 





Wilderness 


The Wilderness Act (Public Law 88-577, September 
3, 1964) established the National Wilderness Preser- 
vation System; it also directed the Secretaries of the 
Interior and Agriculture to review additional lands 
under their administration within 10 years and recom- 
mend new wilderness areas for inclusion by the Con- 
gress in the system. The Bureau, at the direction of 
the Secretary of the Interior, is responsible for moni- 
toring all Interior Department wilderness proposals. 


Redwood National Park 


Under the provisions of the Redwood National Park 
Act, the Secretary of the Interior was authorized to 
negotiate a settlement with the former owners of the 
lands legislatively taken for the park. In arriving at 
an agreement for the just compensation due, the Act 
authorized payment for the value of the lands taken 
in cash, or use of federally owned lands as payment 
in kind in lieu of cash, or a combination of lands and 
money. 


Because of the need for a coordinated effort by sev- 
eral Departments and Bureaus, the Director, Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation, was delegated the authority to 
negotiate settlement with the four major timber com- 
panies (Arcata National Corporation, Georgia-Pacific 
Corporation, Simpson Timber Company, and Miller- 
Rellim Redwood Company). 


By Robert L. Eastman 
Assistant Director for Federal Programs 
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Table 1:—Lands acquired by Federal agencies with L&WCF appropriations 
from January 1, 1965—June 30, 1972 


Bureau of Sport Fisheries Bureau of Land 


State Forest Service National Park Service and Wildlife Management Totals 
Acres Cost Acres Cost Acres Cost Acres Cost Acres Cost 

Alabama 3,741.50 $ 521,534 1.00 $ 4,500 35.46 $ 38,500 hale ee 3, bg 96 $ 564,534 
Alaska APES toma 140.12 26,295 es het Peas ern 12 26,295 
Arizona 2,938.00 4,147.300 9,222.00 2,457, oH ebse ere er . 12, 160, 00 6,605,031 
Arkansas 12,703.68 1,418,754 ah nites eee nee 12,703.68 1,423,754 
California 10,306.17 4,801,614 92,090.41 115, 670, 385 194.73 54,500 102/591.31 120,526,669 
Colorado 6,001.57 1,813,670 9,037. = 3,177,920 15,039. 2 4,991,590 
Dist. of Col. ie eet 00 sae Sota 94,000 
Florida 5,268.23 1,649,512 66, 826. 33 36,264, '510 7,035.73 3,807,658 79,130. rh “ why 680 
Georgia 53,773.68 5,521,620 195.75 145,960 19,951.19 784,460 73,920.62 452,040 
Hawaii — own 6,365.50 855,500 240.00 312,000 6,605.50 i "167, 500 
Idaho 3,894.14 2,517,030 1,845.00 553,110 ee ode i 5,739.14 3,070,140 
Illinois 28,278.50 3,049,075 Shs ee ciel 5.00 11,500 28,283.50 3,060,575 
Indiana 27,604.45 3,517,140 2,543.30 23,147,178 iam ee 30,147.75 26,664,318 
lowa ene esi 102.00 1,041,828 34.20 64,200 136.20 1,106,028 
Kansas ee aera 670.00 516,175 wnae caea 670.00 516,175 
Kentucky 33,908.33 1,634,804 ree 7,250 . 33,908.33 1 642, 054 
Louisiana 962.80 135,524 Peay ee ins “<ae 962.80 135, 524 
Maryland ine Pt 6,740.08 21,353,473 873.76 1,079,096 7,613.84 22,432,569 
Massachusetts ee er 7,754.85 14,271,374 eeu eats 7,754.85 14,271,374 
Michigan 72,821.07 10,551,741 22,118.86 4,964,935 94,939.93 15,516,676 
Minnesota 3,216.96 916,633 1,831.76 1,109,198 1.00 300 5,049.72 2,026,131 
Mississippi 863.57 93,395 473.24 494,772 pases er 1,336.81 588,167 
Missouri 47,593.09 4,505,390 43,742.99 6,090,127 65.00 22,500 91,401.08 10,618,017 
Montana 1,447.46 413,774 3,353.08 1,468,343 ee sone 4,830.54 1,882,1.7 
Nebraska 1,160.00 64,400 4,294.73 "368,153 5,454.73 432,553 
Nevada : 16,790.75 14,879,191 84.00 88,000 16,874.75 14,967,191 
New Hampshire 3,019.83 628,259 care ine ends cae 3,019.83 628,259 
New Jersey Sean ae 14,993.02 27,969,517 112.45 85,000 int nates 15,105.47 28,054,517 
New Mexico 6,909.94 2,643.107 er ene ook Rad 376.00 $ 48,000 7,285.94 2,691,107 
New York epee wey 1,985.68 13,427,967 epee eta stecbe ae 1,985.68 13,427,967 
North Carolina 12,302.43 2,597,122 604.00 3,605,143 ae cues 12,906.43 6,202,265 
North Dakota ee aa 65.00 58,975 3.00 6,630 68.00 65,605 
Ohio 27,559.21 2,086,271 sates teas ae «ae 27,559.21 2,086,271 
Oklahoma 11,064.88 1,303,428 see ee acai eben 11,064.88 1,303,428 
Oregon 5,113.56 2,238,000 1,395.00 800,000 741.59 611,800 7,250.15 3,649,800 
Pennsylvania 8,536.66 1,161,577 7,987.83 16,328,174 16,524.40 17,489,751 
Puerto Rico Sik ‘whe pas 28,500 cats rr 28,500 
Rhode Island ers eS 5.00 105,000 salacd a 5.00 105,000 
South Carolina 9,507.33 2,262,529 ye aad 18.00 35,200 9,525.33 2,297,729 
South Dakota 647.00 200,696 4,645.83 378,573 ion ee 5,292.83 79,269 
Tennessee 12,858.09 1,805,957 70.00 56,746 97.00 174,996 13,025.09 2,037,699 
Texas 3,163.90 3,499,186 75,287.32 13,750,429 689.88 248,357 79,141.10 17,497,972 
Utah 4,661.16 2,329.558 7,244.49 667,326 inate tales 11,905.65 2,996,884 
Vermont 8,224.89 789,744 sams 5 dees caus aii whe wae 8,224.89 89,744 
Virgin Islands cane Kean 101.00 1,147,300 ese tsa se Sene 101.00 1,147,300 
Virginia 69,068.30 4,992,810 2,916.17 4,488,332 1,140.90 2.405.707 73.125.37 11,886,849 
Washington 713.02 294,305 3,459.90 7,164,068 2,452.19 1,732,671 6,625.11 9.191,044 
West Virginia 63,851.92 2.657,415 eee einai caer pa 63,861.92 2,657,415 
Wisconsin 12,595.92 1,716,289 4,430.29 2,950,485 58.00 37,850 17,084.21 4,704,624 
Wyoming 1,180.00 93.291 1,966.25 6.583 571 79.25 850.000 3,225.50 7,526,862 

Total 594,261.99 $95,451.650 405,194.53 $332,885,943 34,490.74 $'2551125 1.117.59 5659, 800 1,035,055.85 $489,826, 953 


The Bureau’s State Program Mission 


During its 10-year history, the Bureau has modified 
its organization frequently. These modifications have 
reflected new or changing assignments. At present, 
two Divisions report to the Assistant Director for 
State Programs: the Division of State Programs and 
the Division of Cooperative Services. 


this framework have included Robert W. Ludden, E. 
Winton Perkins, Sidney S. Kennedy, William Duddle- 
son, Fred Styles, Ernest Allen, Maurice “Red” Ar- 
nold, Fred L. Jones, Lawrence H. Mirkes, Robert A. 
Ritsch, Jerome F. Anderson, Thurman Trosper, 
Maurice H. Lundy, and Louis E. Reid, Jr. 


The passage of the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Act in 1964 precipitated major changes in the 
Bureau’s dealings with the States. The availability of 
substantial sums for recreation grants and the require- 
ments for eligibility put a whole new complexion on 
Bureau-State relationships. Prior to that time only two 


The Division of State Programs now includes Grants- 
in-Aid, State Plans, some Data Processing, and the 
Recreation Support Program. At various times in the 
past all have been separate Divisions or functions. 


The Division of Cooperative Services currently in- 





cludes Technical Assistance, the Clearinghouse, “Out- 
door Recreation Action,” and Surplus Property. The 
accompanying article on Growth of a Bureau portrays 
the changing organization, but Division Chiefs within 
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States were doing any outdoor recreation planning. 
Today, all 50 States and the five Territories have 
functional comprehensive statewide outdoor recreation 
plans. 





A land and Water Conservation Fund grant enabled 
the State of Florida to preserve historic Cape Florida 
Lighthouse on Key Biscayne as Cape Florida State 
Park. Florida State Parks photo. 


Burns Park is a Land and Water Conservation Fund 
grant project in North Little Rock, Ark., providing 
tennis courts, recreation center, and other play areas 
as well as camping. BOR Southeast Region photo. 


Acquisition of Pilot Mountain, N. C., was aided by a 
rant from the Land and Water Conservation Fund. 
ureau of Outdoor Recreation Southeast Region 

photo by Jim Keith. 











Through amendments and increased sources of fund- 
ing, the Land and Water Conservation Fund has 
grown from less than $100 million a year to $300 
million annually. In fiscal year 1965, $10,375,000 was 
appropriated for State grants. This rose to $255 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1972 and now averages about $180 
million a year. Through fiscal year 1973, the States 
and their political subdivisions will have matched 
$811.5 million in Federal funds with a like amount of 
non-Federal funds for the acquisition and develop- 
ment of outdoor recreation facilities. During the same 
period, $616.3 million have been obligated for Fed- 
eral recreation land acquisition. Never before in his- 
tory has a country mounted such a massive effort to 
meet the recreation needs of present and future citi- 
zens. 


The Division of State Programs and its various prede- 
cessor components have largely shaped and directed 
that effort. The Bureau’s underlying goal in adminis- 
tering the Land and Water Conservation Fund grant 
program has been to help meet recreation needs of 
the American people with a minimum of delay and 
red tape. The success of these efforts has recently 
been recognized by President Nixon’s Federal Assist- 
ance Review Program which singled out the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund grant administration as an 
outstanding example of what Federal agencies should 
seek to achieve, 

The Division of Cooperative Services, too, has seen 
numerous changes during the past decade. It’s pri- 
mary function, however, has been to furnish technical 
assistance in outdoor recreation to States, local gov- 
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Table A Summary:—Land and Water Conservation Fund Planning, Acquisition, and Development Grants 
to States as of Sept. 30, 1972 








Plannin Acquisition Development Total 
States Number | -dencunt Number $—Amount Number $—Amount Number $—Amount 
01 ALABAMA 2 85,000.00 37 1,300,315.95 79 6,786,774.13 118 8,172,090.08 
02 ALASKA 3 305.973.94 18 1,036,137.50 61 4,371,100.47 82 5,713,211.91 
04 ARIZONA 3 103,928.93 35 2,757,443.75 152 6,522.677.47 190 9,384,050.15 
05 ARKANSAS 5 191,916.07 31 2,170,581.51 55 5,297,281.49 91 7,659,779.07 
06 CALIFORNIA 3 558,128.65 88 31,318,619.01 144 19,400,035.57 235 51,276,783.23 
08 COLORADO 3 39,962.01 83 3,691,911.84 264 5,901,342.26 350 9,633,216.11 
09 CONNECTICUT 3 56,296.63 79 4,349,863.41 6 1,722,685.67 88 6,128,845.71 
10 DELAWARE 2 88,070.56 45 5,001,329.80 4 267,129.00 51 5,356,529.36 
11 DIST. OF COLUMBIA 1 168,626.00 1 54,250.00 21 3,829,598.75 23 4,052,474.75 
12 FLORIDA 26 15,685,459.49 26 2,750,900.50 52 18,436,359.99 
13 GEORGIA 3 159,024.18 59 4,676,954.47 133 10,173,616.38 195 15,009,595.03 
15 HAWAII 2 125,782.88 10 1,978,181.70 46 4.597,065.85 58 6,701,030.43 
16 IDAHO 3 58 242.85 27 948,738.17 91 4,852,230.88 121 5,859,211.90 
17 ILLINOIS 4 74,253.63 128 30,240,353.05 31 2,591,102.70 163 32,905,709.38 
18 INDIANA 5 146,231.49 43 3,694,322.75 70 7,345,023.27 118 =11,185,577.51 
19 IOWA 4 72,087.37 128 3,677,044.50 196 4,011,409.06 328 7,760,540.93 
20 KANSAS 3 124,895.19 46 2,291,714.24 148 8,353,136.15 197 10,769,745.58 
21 KENTUCKY 2 132,353.10 63 2,049,444.88 109 9,021,859.90 174 11,203,657.88 
22 LOUISIANA 7 316,592.54 54 5,333,874.52 92 7,282,057.84 153 12,932,524.90 
23 MAINE 3 72,589.00 86 4,286,164.04 78 2,518,252.23 167 6,877,005.27 
24 MARYLAND 70 10,350,670.85 151 3,842,744.03 221 14,193,414.88 
25 MASSACHUSETTS 2 181,941.27 37 4,822,250.24 64 9,366,366.01 103 14,370,557.52 
26 MICHIGAN 2 228,979.26 122 7,177,841.93 168 9,819,291.14 292 17,226,112.33 
27 MINNESOTA 6 320,736.97 193 4,829,134.00 301 5,726,806.87 500 10,876,677.84 
28 MISSISSIPPI 4 179,384.45 24 1,170,777.08 70 6,527.109.48 98 7,877,271.01 
29 MISSOURI 4 92,167.19 180 8,925.471.15 159 8,792,054.12 343 17,809,692.46 
30 MONTANA 2 72,148.25 50 595,738.01 152 4,089,843.70 204 4,757,729.96 
31 NEBRASKA 2 51,347.02 68 2,402,559.95 131 5,123,980.41 201 7,577,887 .38 
32 NEVADA 2 140,686.46 10 5,586,166.50 27 2,453,517.61 39 8,180.370.57 
33 NEW HAMPSHIRE 2 61,412.80 22 1,529,429.50 33 2,473,228.61 57 4,064,070.91 
34 NEW JERSEY 1 32,500.00 15 5,258,353.92 147 =: 114,160,943.37 163 = 19,451,797.29 
35 NEW MEXICO 7 86,596.56 27 849 676.55 168 6,716,587.66 202 7,652,860.77 
36 NEW YORK 3 337,895.36 61 8,156,309.88 126 25,187,809.73 190 33,682,014.97 
37 NORTH CAROLINA 4 279.071.68 84 5,047,323.52 131 6,017,523.98 219 11,343,919.18 
38 NORTH DAKOTA 3 36,319.80 59 701,156.25 227 4,674,649.88 289 5,412,125.93 
39 OHIO 2 191,350.00 75 5,173,358.19 76 =: 111,504,455.95 153 =: 16, 869,164.14 
40 OKLAHOMA 3 158,494.09 25 1,030,863.50 124 5,328,010.93 152 6.517,368.52 
41 OREGON 2 224,083.28 110 7,710,356.10 266 2,431,616.10 378 10,366,055.48 
42 PENNSYLVANIA 1 222,730.00 22 2,375,042.25 179 = 30,654,871.51 202 33,252,648.76 
44 RHODE ISLAND 1 33,994.57 46 2,091,892.72 43 2,760,341.39 90 4,886,228.68 
45 SOUTH CAROLINA 5 267,658.95 44 786,510.06 166 6,119,256.81 215 7,173,425.82 
46 SOUTH DAKOTA 1 696.21 56 1,111,743.84 203 5,249,493.35 260 6,361,933.40 
47 TENNESSEE 2 104,546.57 37 2,554,886.12 73 7,207,218.28 112 9,866,650.97 
48 TEXAS 2 860,308.81 66 7,627,545.63 170 20,887 ,838.96 238 29,375,693.40 
49 UTAH 4 151,499.00 37 1,434,301.54 86 5,750.811.71 127 7,336,612.25 
50 VERMONT 1 44,742.70 68 4,129,331.45 73 2,404,431.21 142 6,578,505.36 
51 VIRGINIA 1 46,138.14 35 11,766,481.76 45 4,072,463.77 81 15,885,083.67 
53 WASHINGTON 3 243,454.12 72 7,241,058.23 51 4,172,030.08 126 11.656,542.43 
54 WEST VIRGINIA 2 61,941.22 40 863,957.00 65 5,900,143.75 107 6,826,041.97 
55 WISCONSIN 2 39,397.37 236 6,072,675.98 291 6,676,639.42 529 12,788,712.77 
56 WYOMING 5 247,569.70 24 330,016.09 234 4,271,531.89 263 4,849,117.68 
60 AMERICAN SAMOA 12 425,178.43 12 425,178.43 
66 GUAM 1 31,850.00 1 15,000.00 8 454,989.93 10 501,889.93 
72 PUERTO RICO 1 50,000.00 9 358,320.00 18 3,218,305.26 28 3,626,625.26 
78 VIRGIN ISLANDS 1 54,900.00 6 134,384.00 3 282,757.00 10 472,041.00 
* * * GRAND TOTAL * * * 145 8,016,496.82 3,118 256,753,288.37 6,047 362,340,121.90 9,310 627,109,907.09 
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Seattle’s unique over-the-freeway park is now under 
construction. The park is in the foreground with the 
a in the background. BOR Northwest Region 
photo. 






ernments, private organizations, and private citizens. 
This has included handling the disposal of surplus 
Federal property for park, recreation and _ historic 
purposes and serving as a Bureau and Interior focal 
point for environmental concerns. 


With a small staff and a limited budget, it has been 
necessary to seek a multiplier effect on all activities. 
This has resulted in the development of the publica- 
tion, “Outdoor Recreation Action,” as a professional 
clearinghouse for outdoor recreation technical assist- 
| ance information supported by a file and retrieval 
system, also known as the clearinghouse, to collect 
and digest current outdoor recreation information. 
“Outdoor Recreation Action” has presented special 
reports on The New Federalism—A Change in Direc- 
tion; Michigan’s Recreation Bond Issue Program; En- 
vironmental Quality; the National Symposium on 
Wild, Scenic, and Recreational Waterways; the 1971 
National Symposium on Trails; The Legacy of Parks 
and the Land and Water Conservation Fund; the 
Recreation Support Program, 1971; Off-Road Recrea- 
tional Vehicles; and Rights-of-Way for Recreation. 


Today, this publication is the way some 12,000 out- 
door recreation professionals exchange information 
and keep up to date on developments in this fast 
changing field. Based on the clearinghouse and other 
sources, the Bureau answers an estimated 3,000 re- 
quests for technical assistance each year. 


In addition to publishing “Outdoor Recreation 
Action,” the Bureau over the years has issued a num- 
ber of technical assistance publications. These include 
“Outdoor Recreation Space Standards;” a series of 10 
“Community Action Guides for Outdoor Recreation” 
done under contract by the National Association of 





Counties Research Foundation; “Outdoor Recreation 
Planning for the Handicapped;” “Recreation in the 
Nation’s Cities,” a contract study of 15 major city 
recreation programs in cooperation with the National 
League of Cities; “Sources of Assistance for Develop- 
ing: Boating Facilities;’ and “Developing America’s 
Outdoor Recreation Opportunities: Campgrounds.” 


The Bureau is currently engaged in a new approach 
to providing technical assistance to Federal, State, 
local, and private interests. The new program activity 
involves 21 regional technical assistance workshops 
on three subjects: 


1. Reclamation of Surface Mined Lands for Recrea- 
tion; 

2. Financing Private Outdoor Recreation Enter- 
prises; and 


3. Recreation Use of Flood Plains. 


Materials generated by these workshops will be incor- 
porated into the Bureau’s Technical Assistance Clear- 
inghouse and reported in “Outdoor Recreation 
Action” for the use of park and recreation profession- 
als throughout the Nation. 


Since July 1962, the Bureau has been responsible for 
determining the public need for and the suitability of 
Federal surplus real property for park, recreation, and 
historic monument purposes. The Bureau also has 
been responsible for determining and enforcing com- 
pliance with the terms and conditions set by deeds of 
conveyance prepared by the General Services Admin- 
istration. 


From 1962 until enactment of Public Law 91-485 in 
October 1970, 178 surplus properties were transferred 
to State and local governments at 50 percent of fair 
market value when they were to be used for recrea- 
tion or park purposes, or at no cost when for historic 
monument uses. 


As a result of this new legislation, surplus Federal 
lands can now be transferred to State and local gov- 
ernments at a discount of up to 100 percent of their 
fair market value. Deeds for these properties are 
prepared by the Department of the Interior Solicitor’s 
Office and signed by appropriate Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation Regional Office officials. They provide for 
mandatory reversion of property when it ceases to be 
used for public park or recreation purposes. 


On February 10, 1970, the President signed Executive 
Order 11508, which established the Property Review 
Board and directed all Federal land administering 
agencies to reassess the use being made of Federal 
real property. This Presidential initiative set in motion 
a thorough reappraisal of property uses; it is resulting 
in disposal of many properties which are suitable and 
can be used for public parks and other related pur- 
poses. 
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Surplus Property Transferred Up to November 30, 1972, Under Authorities of Public Law 91-485 


Approximate Estimated Fair 
Property Acreage Recipient Deed Date Market Value 
1. Naval Training Devices Center 128 Nassau County, N.Y. 3/11/71 $ 1,106,000 
2. Clinical Research Center 210 City of Fort Worth, Tex. 3/18/71 461,000 
3. Dallas-Ft. Worth Defense Area 009 City of Duncanville, Tex. 4/ 2/71 28, 
4. Navy Eastpark Housing Project 018 City of Bremerton, Wash. 4/ 5/71 ‘00, 
5. Cleveland Support Facility 091 City of Parma. Ohio 4 4/22/71 539,515 
6. Cleveland Support Facility 025 City of Parma Heights, Ohio. 4/22/71 101,105 
7. NIKE Battery 012 # City of Redondo Beach. Calif 4/26/71 1390, 
8. Veterans Hosp. Center 028 City of Cheyenne, Wyo. 6/11/71 280,000 
9. Camp Parks, Parcel A-3 105 City of Pleasanton, Calif. . 6/29/71 1,000,000 
10. Camp Parks, Parcel 5 464 East Bay Regional Park Dist., Calif. 6/29/71 1,500,000 
11. Linda Vista Housing Project — 014 City of San Diego, Calif. 7/10/71 34,000 
12. Naval Training Center & Marine . pyere ? 
Corps Recruit Depot 021 San Diego Unified Port District, Calif. 7/10/71 2,500,000 
13. Upson Gap Filler Annex 007 iron County, Wis. 7/19/71 } A! 
14. Penitentiary Honor Farm #2 207 DeKalb County, Ga. 8/ 6/71 219,250 
15. Fort Custer, Michigan 2,937 State of Mich. 8/16/71 860,000 
16. South Fox Island Light Sta. 115 State of Mich. . 8/16/71 ,000 
17. 40 Mi. Point Light Station 024 Presque Isle County, Mich. 8/16/71 45,000 
18. Post Office 001 Rogers City, Mich. 8/16/71 
19. Fort Snelling 141 State of Minn. 8/17/71 3,100,000 
20. Camp White 421 County of Jackson, Oreg. 8/17/71 95, 
21. Camp Adair 004 County of Benton, Oreg. 8/17/71 2,800 
22. Naval Reserve Training Center 002 City of Roseburg, Oreg. 8/17/71 70,000 
23. Border Field 372 State of Calif. 8/18/71 3,750,000 
24. Gap Filler Annex 001 State of N.H. 9/ 7/71 6,300 
25. V.A. Hospital 003 Murfreesboro, Tenn. 9/ 9/71 5,000 
26. V.A. Hospital Reservation 004 City of Westhaven, Conn. 9/11/71 28,000 
27. Marblehead Gap Filler Annex 001 Village of Marblehead, Ohio 9/17/71 10,400 
28. Camp Atterbury 008 State of Ind. 9/17/71 4,750 
29. Tent City 004 38 City of Indianapolis, Ind. 9/17/71 ,000 
30. Elko “H” Facility 002 = City of Elko, Nev. 9/20/71 ,400 
31. Old South Pier 001 City of Algoma. Wis. 9/17/71 375 
32. Naval Hospital 006 City of Norco, Calif. 9/20/71 33,600 
33. Naval Net Depot 005 County of Marin, Calif. 9/20/71 0,000 
34. Lowry AFB : : 003 City of Aurora, Colo. 9/27/71 6,500 
35. yond Communications Facility 027 City of Aurora, Colo. 9/27/71 157,500 
nnex 
36. Finger Lake ‘ 047 = State of Alaska 9/29/71 123.000 
37. Woodland Park Addition 001 — Anchorage Area Borough, 9/29/71 10,000 
aska 
38. Farm Storage Facility — 001 City of Flomaton, Ala. 10/ 4/71 2,000 
39. Federal Correction Institute 165 State of Minn. 10/ 8/71 10,000 
40. Jefferson Barracks 002 County of St. Louis, Mo. 10/13/71 8,000 
41. U.S. Naval Air Station 008 Town of Brunswick, Maine 10/20/71 10,000 
42. Old Field Point Light Station 001 Village of Old Field, N.Y. 10/20/71 3,000 
43. AEC Oak “y * Operations 021 = City of Oak Ridge, Tenn. 10/26/71 21,000 
44. Rattlesnake Slope 117 County of Benton, Wash. 10/27/71 25,000 
45. Camp Kilmer 059 Edison Township, N.J. 11/17/71 1,173,800 
46. NIKE Battery, NY-65 001 Borough of South Plainfield, N.J. 11/17/71 30,000 
47. Brookhaven National Laboratory 2,259 State of New York 11/17/71 8,000,000 
48. NIKE Batteries 08 and 09 078 East Bay Regional Park District, Calif. 11/29/71 400,000 
49. City Park — 001 Nevada City, Calif. 12/ 1/71 15,000 
50. Fort Amezquita 027 Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 12/ 3/71 460,000 
51. Fort Mascaro P 149° Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 12/ 3/71 1,800,000 
52. V.A. a Reservation 085 City of North Little Rock, Ark. 1/27/72 20,000 
53. Military Family Housing 003 City of Memphis, Tenn. 1/28/72 130,000 
54. V.A. Hospital ; 094 County of Los Angeles, Calif. 2/ 1/72 500,000 
55. Thomasville Post Office , 001 City of Thomasville, N.C. 2/ 7/72 22,500 
56. West Quoddy Head Light Station 091 State of Maine 2/10/72 91,000 
57. Coast Guard Air Station 005 City of Miami. Fla. 2/11/72 700,000 
58. Crooked River Lighthouse Res. 010 City of Carrabelle, Fla. 2/11/72 35,000 
59. Federal Correctional Institution 254 County of Leon, Fila. 2/11/72 375,000 
60. Paim Beach Outer Harbor 
Marker Annex. : 001 County of Palm Beach, Fila. 2/11/72 2,000 
61. Panama City Harbor Jetties 041 State of Florida 2/11/72 40,000 
62. Port Boca Grande Light Sta. 015 County of Lee, Fla. 2/11/72 60,000 
63. Winter Garden Gap Filler Annex 001 County of Orange, Fla. 2/11/72 ,000 
64. Alvord Estate ¥ 346 §=City of Phoenix, Ariz. 2/14/72 350,000 
65. V.A. Hospital Reservation 011 City of Knoxville, iowa 2/14/72 ,000 
66. Westover Communications 
Transmitter Site 018 City of Chicopee, Mass. 2/28/72 45,000 
67. Grand Rapids National Guard 
Target Range ; 012 County of Kent, Mich. 4/ 6/72 9,000 
68. Camp San Luis Obispo 513 County of San Luis Obispo, Calif. 4/11/72 800,000 
69. Camp San Luis Obispo 207 County of San Luis Obispo, Calif. 4/11/72 250,000 
70. Jackson Barracks 007 St. Bernard Parish, La. 4/12/72 85,000 
71. Nike Battery 54 (Tract A) 015 County of Monmouth, N.J. 4/20/72 23,000 
72. Nike Battery 54 (Tract B) 008 Township of Holmdel, N.J. 4/20/72 ,000 
73. Federal Correction Institute 137 City of Milan, Mich. 4/21/72 ,000 
74. Selfridge Air Force Base 012 State of Mich. 4/21/72 190,000 
75. U.S. Naval Station Fringe Tract 
Parcel 110 od 005 Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 5/ 3/72 31,000 
76. Henry Barracks Military Res. 010 Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 5/ 3/72 110,000 
77. Naval Training Center 010 = City of Winter Park, Fla. 5/ 8/72 110,000 
78. U.S. Naval Ammunition Depot Town of Hingham, Mass. 5/12/72 1,850,000 
79. Naval Radio Station 090 Bainbridge Island Park and Recreation 5/12/72 50,000 


District, Wash. 
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Property creage Recipient Deed Date Market Value 
Fort Douglas Military Res. 155 State of Utah 5/12/72 600,000 
. Lewisville Reservoir Area 002 Town of Little Elm, Tex. 5/15/72 ,000 
. Camp Parks, Parcel A-4 022 be > amamaaaey Services District, 5/25/72 550,000 
alif. 
. V.A. Domiciliary 014 — Board of Park Commissioners, 6/ 5/72 75,000 
owa 
. Atlas “E’’ Missile Site 018 County of Weld, Colo. 6/ 9/72 35,000 
Fort Barrette 016 City and County of Honolulu, Hawaii 6/ 9/72 148,000 
. Camp Kilmer _ : 003 Township of Edison, N.J. 6/26/72 ; 
. International Filght Service 
Receiver Station P 618 State of NJ. 6/26/72 185,000 
Philadelphia Air Defense Site 023 County of Salem, N.J. 6/26/72 78,000 
q ee | Park Housing Site 049 = City of Columbus, Ga. 6/29/72 750,000 
. Old V. A. Hospital 012 County of DeKalb, Ga. 6/29/72 214,000 
Blythe Island Military Res. & 
Gap Filler Annex 976 State of Ga. 6/29/72 590,000 
. V.A. Center : 015 City of Leavenworth, Kans. 7/ 5/72 75,000 
. V.A. Hospital Reservation 026 = City of Topeka, Kans. 7/10/72 400.000 
. V.A. Center Reservation 002 City of Madeira Beach, Fla. 7/12/72 460,000 
. Federal Center 002 City of San Antonio, Tex. 7/19/72 300,000 
. Fort Hood 139 = City of Killeen, Tex. 7/20/72 220,000 
. V.A. Hospital 174 ~=City of Waco, Tex. 7/20/72 110,000 
. Military Personnel Records Ctr. 007 City of Overland, Mo. 7/26/72 211,000 
Naval Training Center _ 003 City of Orlando, Fla. 7/27/72 17,000 
Red Bluff Air Force Station 023 County of Tehama, Calif. 8/ 2/72 46,000 
Macon Grain Bin Site 003 City of Macon, Ill. 8/ 3/72 5,500 
. Waverly Air Force Station 060 County of Bremer, lowa 8/ 3/72 24,000 
. Jackson Installation Waterways : >. 

Experiment Station 035 City of Jackson, Miss. 8/10/72 12,000 
Biloxi National Guard Training Site 005 City of Biloxi, Miss. 8/10/72 250,000 
V.A. Center Reservation 013 City of Biloxi, Miss. 8/10/72 700,000 
Public Health Service Hospital 005 City of Boston, Mass. 8/14/72 364, 
Fort Wetherill 051 State of Rhode Island 8/15/72 500,000 
Mt. Vernon Radio Station 001 City of Mt. Vernon, Wash. 8/15/72 6,000 
Fort Brooke 002 Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 8/16/72 1,200,000 
Fort Buchanan 151 Commonweaith of Puerto Rico 8/16/72 2,110,000 
U.S. Naval Station Fringe Tracts, ; 

Parcels 7 and 12 006 Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 8/16/72 26,000 

. Bonnet Carre Spillway Project 020 St. Charles Parish, La. 8/18/72 27,000 
. Tonopah Air Force Station 013 County of Nye, Nev. 8/23/72 25,000 
NIMH Clinical Research Ctr. and 
Army Reserve Training Ctr. #2 654 County of Fayette, Ky. 8/29/72 730,000 
Fort Lawton 391 City of Seattle, Wash. 8/30/72 5,225,000 
. Tract 165-West Thompson Lake Proj. 071 Town of Thompson, Conn. 9/ 1/72 13,000 
. V.A, Hospital Reservation 007 Town of Bedford, Mass. 9/ 1/72 21,000 
. V.A. Hospital 046 Town of Wappinger, N.Y. 9/ 1/72 i" 
Fitzsimons General Hospital 010 City of Aurora, Colo. 9/15/72 56,000 
Administrative Site 006 Sity of Seneca, Oreg. 9/21/72 10,000 
Army Reserve Outdoor Training 

Facility 539 State of Ind. 9/21/72 235,000 
Fort Des Moines 103 County of Polk, lowa | 10/ 2/72 134.000 
Naval Retraining Command 703 City of San Diego, Calif. 10/20/72 600,000 
East Coast Radio Receiving Sta. 207 County of Charles, Md. 10/21/72 309,000 

. V.A. Hospital Reservation 044 += Town of Perryville, Md. 10/21/72 66,000 
. Agricultural Research Center 014 City of Greenbelt, Md. 10/21/72 97,000 
. Hermanville Radar Gap Filler Site 001 County of St. Mary’s, Md. 10/21/72 2,008 
. Border Station 001 City of Calexico, Calif. + 10/25/72 25,000 
. Federal Youth Center 090 Foothills Metro. Rec. & Park Dist., Colo. 10/25/72 450,000 
Quarantine Station 002 City of New Orleans, La. 10/27/72 102,000 
Nike Battery 93 037 County of Bergen, N.J. 10/27/72 370,000 
Red Cross Building 001 Borough of Caldwell, N.J. _ 10/27/72 43,000 
Marsing Island 020 City of Marsing, Idaho 10/27/72 9,000 
Truax Communications Fac. Annex 006 City of Madison, Wis. 10/30/72 40,400 
. Nike Battery 74 040 City of Waukesha, Wis. 10/30/72 350,000 
. AEC Los Alamos (Tract J) 002 County of Los Alamos, N. Mex. 10/31/72 6,000 
. AEC Los Alamos (Rio Grande Tract) 1,121 County of Los Alamos, N. Mex. 10/31/72 140,000 
AEC Los Alamos (North Mesa Tract) 295 County of Los Alamos, N. Mex. 10/31/72 150,000 
U.S.N. Oceanographic Observation 

Station (Fort Miles) 240 State of Delaware 10/31/72 480,000 

Naval Weapons Lab., Dahigren 160 County of King George, Va. 10/31/72 450,000 
. Naval Weapons Lab., Dahigren 010 Commonwealth of Virginia 10/31/72 30,000 
. Camp McCoy 161 State of Wisconsin 11/ 1/72 5,000 
V.A. Hospital 028 City of Tomah, Wis. 11/ 1/72 7.000 
Federal Complex 028 City of Kansas City, Mo. 11/ 1/72 240,000 
Nike Battery 93 003 City of San Rafael, Calif. 11/ 1/72 45,000 
Marblehead Light Station 003 State of Ohio 2 11/ 2/72 23,000 
. Federal Reservation 015 County of Ross, Ohio 11/ 2/72 15,000 
. Cincinnati Radio Range Site 010 Village of Indian Hill, Ohio 11/ 2/72 75,000 
. Chillicothe Monitoring Station 076 County of Ross, Ohio . 11/ 2/72 15,000 
Nike Cite CL-69 016 Cities of Westlake, Rocky River and 

3 County of Jefferson, Al 1) 3/72 *$0/000 

Mt. Olive Junior High School 00. ounty of Jefferson, Ala. , 
Nike Site 96 a 008 City of Los —— Calif. 11/ 3/72 27,000 
Naval Hospital 009 City of Norco, Calif. 1l/ 3/72 140,000 
Point Dume Instrumentation Sta. 001 State of California 11/ 3/72 12,500 
U.S.M.C. Supply Center 430 City of Albany and Dougherty Co., Ga. 11/ 6/72 108,000 
Adair Air Force Station 075 County of Benton, Oreg. ; 11/ 8/72 8,000 
Burney Administrative Site 001 Burney Co. Water District, Calif. 11/10/72 7,000 
Lewiston Government Camp (Blidg.) 001 County of Trinity, Calif. 11/10/72 2,000 
Darrington Winter Sports Site 040 County of Snohomish, Wash. 11/11/72 36,000 
Seaplane Ramp and Turnaround 005 State of Alaska 11/16/72 20,000 
Beef Cattle Research Sta. State of Nebraska 11/16/72 430,000 

(Fort Robinson) 316 

Approximate Acreage 19,535 Estimated Fair Market Value $56,643,195 
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Significant results have been achieved with the coop- 
eration of the General Services Administration and 
the strong support of the Property Review Board. In 
the first 2 years of this accelerated program, more 
than 20,000 acres of Federal surplus property have 
been made available to enhance the public recreation 
estate. A total of 140 properties have been conveyed 
under this program in 43 States and Puerto Rico. 
More than 100 other surplus properties are currently 
identified as being suitable for public park and recrea- 
tion uses. These are to be conveyed as soon as the 
necessary contractual arrangements are completed. 


New opportunities to meet recreation needs continue 
to present themselves. The Recreation Support Pro- 
gram that ties people to areas and developments is a 
case in point. As urban recreation needs continue 
unmet, all types of imaginative approaches must be 
explored. Recreation Support Program can help bring 
parks and facilities to people in the major urban 
areas. Technical Assistance know-how can often pro- 
vide more than money. The Bureau, through its State 
programs, will continue to be the catalyst that can 
make reactions take place. 


By A. Heaton Underhill 


Assistant Director for State Programs 


These Lubbock, Tex., youngsters got a chance under 
the Recreation Support Program to try sailing for 
the first time. Bureau of Outdoor Recreation Mid- 
Continent Region photo by Laurae Fortner. 


One of the early studies led by the Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation evaluated the Lewis and Clark Trail 
route. These canoeists enjoy the Lewis and Clark 
Wilderness Waterway in Montana. Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation photo, Mid-Continent Region, by Bob 
Mcintyre. 





THE BUREAU’S PLANNING MISSION 


Through the ages, man has learned the value of an 
orderly process called planning as a rational means of 
establishing common understanding on what is to be 
accomplished over time and laying out a course of 
action to get the job done. Planning entities range 
from the individual or family to sophisticated institu- 
tional arrangements needed to build pyramids or to 
explore the moon. 


In the governmental area, the planning functions for 
significant public needs may be centralized in one 
major agency or diffused, with the planning accom- 
plished as an integral part of the principal program 
thrust. In the Federal Government, the latter situation 
prevails. 


The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation planning mission 
calls, first, for determining broadly the Nation’s needs 
for outdoor recreation and, second, for developing 
recommendations to provide outdoor recreation op- 
portunities for all Americans. The mission in- 
cludes both nationwide and regional planning. 
Through this planning the Bureau develops guidelines 
which assist recreation efforts of State and local gov- 
ernments and private enterprise, all of which combine 




















to carry the major responsibility for outdoor recrea- 
tion. 


An essential element of the planning mission is re- 
search. The joint responsibilities for planning and 
research are now combined in one division of the 
Bureau. These functions originally were divided be- 
tween two divisions, one concerned primarily with 
recreation planning and closely related research and 
the other concerned with broader research, develop- 
ment, and education. 


Increasing popu.ation, greater mobility, rising 
income, and growing amounts of leisure time will, in 
the years ahead, rank recreation areas among the 
most vital of our public resources. America must give 
greater priority now to planning to meet the growing 
needs and to acquiring the lands that will be so 
greatly needed for recreation in coming years. In- 
creased emphasis must be placed on providing recrea- 
tion opportunities within easy reach of people in 
urban areas. In addition, this country must protect 
and improve the quality of the environment in which 
people find their recreation opportunities. 


From its beginning, the Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion has sought an adequate distribution of outdoor 
recreation opportunities for all Americans. It has ap- 
proached this task by determining where present 
shortages of recreation opportunities exist and by 
planning to avoid future shortages and to expand 
recreation opportunities. 


To accomplish this mission, the Bureau has found it 
necessary to identify, estimate, and project recreation 
needs with precision and to evaluate and coordinate 
Federal programs designed to meet priority needs. 
Consequently, one of the first steps in nationwide 
planning was to identify national recreation needs 
through the collection and analysis of extensive data. 


The need to assemble and analyze recreation informa- 
tion was dictated in part by the Bureau’s “Organic 
Act”, Public Law 88-29, passed in 1963. The Act 
called for the development of plans which would set 
forth the needs and demands of the public for out- 
door recreation and the current and foreseeable future 
availability of outdoor recreation resources to meet 
these needs. It authorized preparation of an inventory 
and the evaluation of outdoor recreation needs and 
resources, and a system for classifying outdoor recrea- 
tion resources to assist in providing for effective and 
beneficial use and management. 

In 1964, the Bureau began a comprehensive inventory 
to determine the supply of public outdoor recreation 
resources. With the cooperation of other Federal, 
State, county, and city agencies, the Bureau collected 
data on individual recreation areas, operating statistics 
for the administering agencies, and some information 
on potential areas. The data have been used for 
various types of analysis relating to recreation supply 
and demand. 


To supplement the information on the public recrea- 
tion resources, the Bureau undertook a nationwide 
sample survey of privately owned recreation re- 


sources, both profit and nonprofit. The objectives of 
the survey were to estimate the number of privately 
owned outdoor recreation enterprises and to obtain a 
profile of these enterprises. 


A nationwide sample survey of households was taken 
in the following year to determine what people did 
for recreation, their preferences for types of oppor- 
tunities, social and economic characteristics of the 
participants, and whether the bulk of their leisure 
time devoted to outdoor recreation occurred on vaca- 
tions, overnight trips, or briefer outings. These data 
were analyzed to determine patterns and were pro- 
jected on the basis of socio-economic factors. 


The picture which developed on the need, or demand, 
for outdoor recreation was analyzed in order to iden- 
tify the types of recreation opportunities which re- 
quire the most urgent attention, to identify and ana- 
lyze alternative means of supplying the needs, and to 
develop recommendations and action programs. 


The information obtained from these surveys formed 
the nucleus of a recreation data bank. This supple- 
ments data on recreation resources and participation 
with a variety of additional data such as demographic 
and socio-economic facts, and projections on recrea- 
tion deficits. On request, the data are used to prepare 
tabulations and to supply a basis for various types of 
analysis. One special program using the data is the 
Bureau’s Computer-Oriented Method of Program 
Analysis, Review, and Evaluation (COMPARE). It is 
used to help determine the optimum allocation of 
limited recreation resources. The data were also used 
for the publication “Selected Outdoor Recreation Sta- 
tistics,” issued in 1971. 


Since recreation planning is a continuous process, the 
data developed earlier are now being updated so that 
trends can be analyzed and needed actions recom- 
mended. Constant recognition of new conditions and 
considerations is a major element in BOR’s planning. 


Changing conditions in the urban environment require 
special consideration if needs for recreation opportun- 
ities within and near large cities are to be met. The 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation is looking into all 
possible combinations of resources, both natural and 
manmade, and all kinds of programs that can serve 
the urgent needs of large numbers of people in metro- 
politan America. Special studies are needed to evalu- 
ate natural resources relevant to urban needs, unique 
and successful recreation programs, citizen involve- 
ment in protection of the environment, financing 
methods, and the special needs of the young, the old, 
the poor, and the handicapped. 


Public Law 88-29 requires the preparation of a Na- 
tionwide Outdoor Recreation Plan. This is scheduled 
for publication late in 1973. It will be based on the 
recreation information and analysis gathered and de- 
veloped by the Bureau. The plan is intended to guide 
development of sound public policy to provide out- 
door recreation. It will help assure that the variety of 
recreation opportunities desired by the American peo- 
ple will be provided in the quality and quantity 
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needed. Some 600 citizens outlined their ideas of 
nationwide recreation planning at a series of forums 
held across the Nation in mid-summer 1972 by the 
Department of the Interior and the Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation. 


The plan to be developed will consider outdoor recre- 
ation in the broadest sense, including preservation of 
natural beauty and quality of the outdoor environ- 
ment. It will encompass urban and rural programs, 
public and private programs. It will guide outdoor 
recreation programs of other Federal agencies, since 
they are required by the Bureau’s Organic Act to 
carry out their “responsibilities in general conform- 
ance with the Nationwide Plan.” 


The research and education aspects of the Bureau’s 
planning mission include sponsoring, coordinating, 
stimulating, and conducting research on a wide vari- 
ety of outdoor recreation problems. They also include 
advising educational institutions and others on curric- 
ulum content, training programs for professional rec- 
reation workers and establishing and maintaining a 
system for gathering, storing, and retrieving literature 
on all phases of outdoor recreation. 


In addition to the research needed for the nationwide 
plan, other research useful for planning has been spon- 
sored by the Division of Planning and Research and 
its predecessors, the Division of Nationwide Planning 
and the Division of Research and Education. One was 
a pilot study of the inner city recreation problems at 
Baltimore, with emphasis on recreation use, benefits, 
and issues in enjoyment of the outdoors among disad- 
vantaged youth in the core city. 


In 1965, the Bureau initiated a project with the 
Department of the Interior Library for acquisition, 
indexing, storage, and retrieval of scientific and tech- 
nical outdoor recreation literature. The program or- 
ganizes outdoor recreation literature on a methodical 
basis. It also provides bibliographic references for 
recreation planners, administrators, researchers, and 
others, greatly shortening time spent in literature 
search. 


During 1966, the Bureau cosponsored with Utah State 
University a 3-day National Conference on Policy 
Issues in Outdoor Recreation. The questions consid- 
ered included division of responsibility for providing 
recreation opportunities among various levels of gov- 
ernment and between the public and private sectors, 
user charges, and economic and other problems of 
outdoor recreation. 


Early research efforts of the Bureau included develop- 
ing interim planning techniques to use in estimating 
potential recreation use at new areas and facilities. 
This was followed by sponsorship of a project aimed 
at using economic aralysis to determine supply-de- 
mand relationships and project participation. 


In the early history of the Bureau, the functions of 
planning and research were concentrated primarily in 
the Division of Planning and Surveys and the Divi- 
sion of Research. 

The Division of Planning and Surveys functions in- 
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The cascading falls on Schlagel Creek south of 
Valentine, Nebr., produce trout fishing on this tribu- 
tary of the Niobrara River. Nebraska Game Com- 
mission photo. 


cluded: developing a comprehensive study of the Na- 
tion’s recreation resources, material for use in prepar- 
ing a Nationwide Outdoor Recreation Plan; the ap- 
praisal of recreation potentials of specific areas; and 
formulating standards and procedures for regional 
studies and for realization of the recreation potential 
of land and water resources for comprehensive devel- 
opment. The first Chief of the Division was Robert 
W. Ludden, who served from August 1962 to 
February 1963. After his death, the post went to E. 
Winton Perkins. He served from April 1963 to May 
1964, when William C. Dent became Chief. He re- 
mained in this position until August 1966. 


As reorganized in 1966, the functions of the Division 
of Planning and Surveys were distributed among three 
successor divisions: Nationwide Planning and Surveys, 
Water Resources Studies, and Resource Area Studies. 
The Division of Nationwide Planning and Surveys 





































































































































































was made responsible for developing a comprehensive 
study of the Nation’s recreation resources, demands 
for recreation opportunities, and recreation needs, and 
for developing a nationwide recreation plan designed 
to meet the needs of a growing population and a 
changing economy. 


John L. Sullivan held the post of Chief of the Division 
of Nationwide Planning and Surveys from August to 
November 1966. Fred L. Jones became Chief in Janu- 
ary 1967, remaining until December 1967. His succes- 
sor was William E. Rennebohm. With the merger of 
the division into the Division of Planning and Re- 
search on December 15, 1971, Mr. Rennebohm as- 
sumed the position of Chief of the new unit. 


The first Chief of the Division of Research was Dr. 
Daniel L. Leedy, named to the position in April 1963. 
He served until January 1965. As the research arm of 
the Bureau, the Division was concerned with research 
in all aspects of outdoor recreation, including studies 
of human behavior as it relates to outdoor recreation 
and outdoor recreation resources and the demand 
placed thereon. 


In 1965, the Division was given added duties and was 
renamed the Division of Research and Education. 
These new responsibilities included cooperating with 
educational institutions and others to enhance profes- 
sional recreation education programs and activities 
and to encourage wise use and benefits from outdoor 
recreation. Dr. R. Burnell Held was appointed as 
Chief of the Division in December 1965, serving until 
August 1967. In March 1968, Dr. Ross D. Netherton 
became Chief, a position he held until the Division 
was merged into the Division of Planning and Re- 
search. 


By Fred L. Jones 
Assistant Director for Planning and Studies 


PROFESSIONALISM IN THE BUREAU 
OF OUTDOOR RECREATION 


When the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation opened its 
doors in 1962 in the basement of the Department of 
the Interior building, it needed people. However, since 
there was no precedent for the Bureau, there was no 
precedent for the kind of staff that was needed. Poli- 
cies and programs of Federal agencies concerned with 
recreation had long been determined by agronomists, 
natural scientists, highway and construction engineers, 
and specialists not trained in the social sciences or 
recreation. These specialists viewed recreation prob- 
lems with a perspective shaped by their professional 
training and the purposes of their agencies. Since the 
Bureau was to involve itself in the outdoor recrea- 
tion-related operations of agencies as diverse as the 
Corps of Engineers and the Forest Service, it needed 
a staff of professionals educated in areas of social and 
natural science and knowledgeable in the broad range 
of government activities affecting outdoor recreation. 


A cadre of people was hand picked for key roles in 
the new organization. Their immediate assignment 
was to assemble a staff with a versatility to match the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation’s broad responsibilities 
for leadership in a coordinated national effort to 
provide outdoor recreation opportunity. To achieve 
this goal, this staff would have to understand and 
relate the different recreation programs and policies 
of a score of independent Federal agencies. They 
would have to understand the outdoor recreation 
problems that States and local governments face. 
They would also have to mesh planning the use of 
natural resources with planning for the use of the 
leisure time of people. 


The initial staffing of the Bureau was accomplished 
largely through the transfer of experienced personnel 
from existing agencies. Within a year the Bureau had 
acquired its first one hundred people; within five 
years, it had a total of 500 employees, its present 
level. Foresters accounted for more than 10 percent 
of the Bureau’s work force at that time, but geogra- 
phers and economists were also well represented. 


By teaming the efforts of various specialists, the Bu- 
reau of Outdoor Recreation had solved the problem 
of developing a work force that could deal with the 
social and the resource aspects of its outdoor recrea- 
tion programs. In 1966 the Civil Service Commission 
endorsed this multidisciplinary approach to staffing 
when it approved the Bureau’s plan for a new occupa- 
tional grouping to be called the Recreation Resource 
Specialist series. 

For the first time, the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation’s 
needs for personnel with an understanding of the 
interrelated components of outdoor recreation were 
codified in the Federal civil service merit system. 
Although this new Federal profession was still in its 
formative stages, grouped with general administrative 
positions, the foundation had been laid to develop 
standards that would influence employment at all lev- 
els of government. These standards would also pro- 
vide colleges and universities with definitive guidelines 
for developing curriculum relevant to the complex 
social and environmental issues facing the recreation 
professionals of today and tomorrow. 


The Outdoor Recreation Planner series replaced the 
Recreation Resource Specialist series in 1970. This 
change established the job title, series designation, and 
standards for qualification and classification purposes 
as used by the Bureau today. With an eye on the need 
to produce graduates who would qualify for Federal 
jobs as Outdoor Recreation Planners, colleges turned 
to the Bureau for guidance in curriculum develop- 
ment and career planning. The resulting exchange of 
ideas gave a new impetus to the development of a 
core curriculum for the training of outdoor recreation 
professionals. 


The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation’s formal coopera- 
tion with the academic and recreation communities 
started in 1964, when it cosponsored the National 
Conference on Professional Education for Outdoor 
Recreation, in Syracuse, N.Y. There were more than 


see page 28 
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TENTH ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION 
OF THE 


ORRRC REPORT 








The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, at the request of 
the Secretary of the Interior, held a ceremony in 
Washirgton, D. C., July 26, 1972, commemorating 
the tenth anniversary of the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission Report. Created during 
the administration of President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
in 1958, the Commission reported to President John 
F. Kennedy and the Congress in January 1962. 


Present for the 2-hour session and reception were 
natural resources leaders of Congress, other Members 
of Congress who served on the Commission, former 
Commission staff members, and representatives of 
Federal agencies, State and local governments, and 
private organizations. 


Secretary Morton and Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
Director James G. Watt introduced former members 
and staff of the Commission who were present, along 
with former Directors of the Bureau, Edward C. 
Crafts and G. Douglas Hofe, Jr. The Secretary also 
paid homage to the Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission recommendations, which have 
provided guidelines for a decade of unprecedented 
outdoor recreation progress. 


Called upon for short addresses were Chairman 
Henry Jackson of the Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee; Chairman Wayne N. Aspinall of 
the House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee; 
Representatives John Saylor and John Kyl, who 
served as members of the Commission; and Senator 
Gordon L. Allott, ranking minority member of the 
Senate Interior Committee. 


Several participants commended Joe Penfold, Conser- 
vation Director of the Izaak Walton League of Amer- 
ica, and his associates for germinating the idea of the 
Commission and beginning its work. The Commission 
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Secretary of the Interior Morton and Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation Director Watt checked last-minute 
details for the ceremony. Photos by Department of Bureat 
the Interior. sentati 
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feller, 


and programs resulting from its proposals were cited 
as a leading “example of Executive Branch-Congres- 
sional cooperation.” Effectiveness of the Commission 
was credited in part to its Chairman, Laurance Rock- 
efeller, who instituted a sustained program to see 
that the recommendations were put into effect. The 
anniversary ceremony was hailed as an opportunity to 
commence a second 10 years of progress under the 
guidance of the Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission report. 


Senator Jackson stated that too many times commis- 
sion reports gather dust in storage. This Commission’s 
recommendations would not have been translated into 
action so effectively but for Mr. Rockefeller’s persist- 
ence, the Senator said. 


Senator Allott praised the Commission’s report and 
studies, and the actions which followed, as an excel- 
lent example of Executive-Congressional cooperation. 
He urged efforts to build similar teamwork in the 
future. 


Representative Saylor called on Secretary Morton to 
give President Nixon a message: “Since the oil mon- 
eys coming to the government belong to all the peo- 
ple, Mr. Secretary, tell the President to give you all of 
them. You can distribute them to State and local 
governments where they will meet the recreation 
needs of the people.” 


Representative Aspinall urged that administration of 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund “stick to the 
boundaries” laid out during consideration of the legis- 
lation. He said the Fund was created as an outdoor 
program. If there are other needs which must be 
served, such as indoor and urban programs, then 
additional programs and funds should be provided for 
those specific needs, Mr. Aspinall stated. 





a = 
Nancy Hanks, an advisor to the Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission, renews acquaintance 
with Chairman Laurance Rockefeller. 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation Director Watt, ‘eo 
sentative John Kyl, and A. Heaton Underhill, BOR 
Assistant Director for State Programs (left to right). 


Senator Henry M. Jackson, Representative Wayne 
Aspinall, Representative John Kyl, Laurance Rocke- 
feller, and Secretary Morton (left to right). 





Representative Kyl said that the Commission estab- 
lished outdoor recreation as a serious business: “Let’s 
get on with that business.” 


Mr. Rockefeller noted that a high percentage of the 
Commission recommendations have been carried out 
and many others initiated. He said that the Commis- 
sion’s work and _ succeeding developments have 
bridged the gap from traditional resource conserva- 
tion to the Nation’s towering environmental concerns. 
He cited New York State voter approval in the early 
1960’s by a 3-1 margin of $100 million of park 
bonds as the stimulus which has led some 30 States to 
initiate large recreation financing efforts and invigor- 
ated other statewide programs. This has opened the 
door for environmental quality bond issues and other 
increased financing in related fields, he stated. 


Secretary Morton’s closing comments forecast a 
strong Bureau of Outdoor Recreation role in recrea- 
tion programs of the future. “Of all the agencies, 
BOR would be my choice for a place to build a 
profession of service,” the Secretary stated. 


The ceremony was followed by a meeting of former 
Commission members and staff, concerned Members 
of Congress, former Directors of the Bureau of: Out- 
door Recreation, and the Secretary of the Interior. 


Joe Penfold, Conservation Director of the Izaak 
Walton League, Senator Gordon Allott, and Secretary 
of the Interior Morton (left to right). 
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Representative Wayne Aspinall, Representative John 
Kyl, Dr. Samuel Dana, Laurance Rockefeller, and 
Secretary Morton (left to right). 


Former Director G. Douglas Hofe, Jr., and Secretary 


Morton. 





BOR Director James G. Watt, Laurance Rockefeller, 
and Edward C. Crafts (left to right). 


At a post-ceremony meeting, top officials once more 
gathered around a conference table. Shown here are 
James G. Watt, Director of the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation; Representative John Saylor, a Commis- 
sioner; Laurance Rockefeller, Chairman; Lawrence 
N. Stevens, the Commission’s Deputy Director for 
Studies and former Associate Director of the Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation; and Dr. Samuel T. Dana, a 
Presidential Commissioner (left to right). 
























250 participants in this 3-day program, the first na- 
tionwide meeting of its kind. Bureau participation in 
college seminars and career programs, regional con- 
ferences, speaking engagements, studies and a variety 
of publications followed. 


Dr. Edward C. Crafts, first Director of the Bureau, 
was among the early advocates of correlating college 
instruction in activity-oriented and resource-oriented 
recreation. His concept of the recreation professional 
needed to guide the Nation’s development of recrea- 
tion resources has served as the model for the devel- 
opment of professionalism in the Bureau and else- 
where in the Federal career service. 


The qualification requirements for Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Planner positions in the Federal career service 
reflects the need for the graduates of schools with 
integrated training in natural and social sciences. 
These include sociology, forestry, landscape architec- 
ture, economics, biological science, park administra- 
tion, earth science, natural resource management and 
conservation, civil engineering, urban planning and 
recreation. 

Candidates for Outdoor Recreation Planner positions 
must establish their eligibility for Federal employment 


Mrs. Julie Eisenhower and Secretary of the Interior 
Morton in early 1972 waded through a portion of 
Big Cypress Swamp, Fla. The South Florida Ecologi- 
cal Study Team including Bureau of Outdoor Rec- 
reation representatives recommended Federal ac- 
quisition of the area. BOR Southeast Region photo. 


through the examining procedures of the United 
States Civil Service Commission. In addition to meet- 
ing education or experience requirements, they must 
achieve a sufficiently high score on an appropriate 
examination: the Federal Service Entrance Examina- 
tion for entrance grades GS-5 and 7, the Examina- 
tion for Middle Level Positions for grades GS-9 
through GS-12, and the Examination for Senior 


Level Positions for grades GS-13 through GS-15. 
The Bureau’s emphasis has and will continue to be on 
recruitment at the entrance level. 


From its first days, the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
has practiced career development, as much out of 
necessity as by design, because it is so small. Young 
employees are given challenging responsibility at rela- 
tively early stages in their careers. For example, many 
represent the Bureau in dealings with representatives 
of other Federal agencies and State and local govern- 
ments. As a result, the Bureau has been able to 
develop its own reservoir of young and experienced 
talent to fill middle level vacancies. 


Now the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation is 10 years 
old. Its personnel accomplishments should pave the 
way for continued achievement. Its contributions to 
professionalism in outdoor recreation are of national 
significance. The Outdoor Recreation Planner is now 
an established profession and professional within the 
Federal career service; the category is employed by a 
half dozen other Federal agencies. The Outdoor Rec- 
reation Planner has also joined the staffs of State and 
local governments. 


The Outdoor Recreation Planner will play a role of 
increasing importance as governments at all levels 
move toward improving the outdoor recreation oppor- 
tunities for all Americans. 


By Robert D. Chagnon 
Employee Development Officer 


Using Federal acquisition funds of the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund, the National Park Service 
has increased the recreational values of the Blue 
Ridge Parkway by purchasing additional acreage. 
North Carolina Department of Conservation and De- 
velopment photo by Clay Nolen. 





THE BUREAU’S SPECIAL OFFICES 
AND ASSIGNMENTS 


Throughout its history, the Bureau of Outdoor Recre- 
ation has been required to maintain sufficient flexibil- 
ity to allow it to assume unforeseen responsibilities. 


At times the Bureau has had to step into gaps result- 
ing from changes in other agency programs, new 
emphases by the Congress, the President, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior or other Cabinet Members, or 
identification of opportunities or needs previously un- 
recognized and unmet. In many instances, these were 
fleeting tasks, assumed, manned, financed, and met 
within existing budgets and manpower. In some oth- 
ers, roles sought by the Bureau because new insights 
revealed their importance, or roles thrust upon it, had 
a permanency requiring the creation of special offices 
and assignments. Some of these remain in effect 
today, in a sense fragmenting Bureau organization, 
but enabling it to meet specialized needs in effective 
ways. 


Early in President Nixon’s Administration, studies 
were initiated throughout the Federal Government to 
consolidate and simplify the basic organizational 
structure, placing actual governmental operations as 
close as possible to the people served. From these 
initial studies came the President’s reorganization plan 
for the Federal Government and the many studies of 
the various Federal grant programs entitled “Federal 
Assistance Review.” The Bureau is directly involved 
in both of these major thrusts through representation 
on the various study groups. 


In line with this Administration’s desire to streamline 
the entire Federal Government, the Director of the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation ordered a detailed 
study of the Bureau’s Washington organization. That 
study concluded that a realignment of functions was 
necessary to meet the requirements of the Bureau’s 
programs fully and to make the most effective use of 
available manpower and resources. On November 17, 
1971, Assistant Secretary John Larson approved the 
proposed realignment of functions for the Bureau. 
The principal objectives of the realignment were to 
consolidate like functions of the Bureau and to sim- 
plify the Bureau’s organization by: 


(1) Reducirg the number of Divisions in the 
Washington Office and consolidating the functions of 
14 Divisions into eight. 


(2) Redistributing the workload and manpower 
among the eight Divisions. 


As a result of studies of the Federal structure, the 
President made formal recommendations to Congress 
for realigning the Federal Departments. Among his 
recommendations was a proposal to establish a De- 
partment of Natural Resources. The Bureau partici- 
pated directly in planning the internal organizational 
structure for the Land and Recreation Resources Ad- 
ministration of the proposed Department of Natural 
Resources. Included were proposals for regionaliza- 


tion, as well as program emphasis for recreation re- 
sources and land management. The President’s pro- 
posals require Congressional action. 


In recognition that the Department of Natural Re- 
sources may become a reality, two major changes 
were made in the Department of the Interior. The 
Assistant Secretary for Administration was renamed 
Assistant Secretary for Management and Budget and 
the position of Assistant Secretary for Program Policy 
was established. The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
was transferred from supervision by the Assistant 
Secretary for Public Land Management to the Assist- 
ant Secretary for Program Policy. This placed it in a 
position to carry out a broader role within the De- 
partment. In line with the Departmental change, the 
Director retitled the Assistant Director for Adminis- 
tration, naming him the Assistant Director for Man- 
agement and Budget. 


Assistant Director for Management and Budget 


Fred L. Jones was appointed to the new position of 
Assistant Director for Management and Budget on 
December 8, 1971. He served in the position until 
September 3, 1972, when he became Assistant Direc- 
tor for Recreation Planning. Hubert H. Van Dyke 
was promoted from Assistant Regional Director in the 


Southeast Region to succeed Jones on September 10, 
1972. 


The Assistant Director for Management and Budget is 
responsible for budget planning, and financial, prop- 
erty, and personnel management. Prior to this reorg- 
anization, the position of Assistant Director for Ad- 
ministration carried these responsibilities. 


Office of Congressional Affairs 


The Office of Congressional Affairs is an outgrowth 
of combining the functions of the Special Assistant to 
the Director for Congressional Relations and the 
Office of Legislative Review. Both were established in 
the early days of the Bureau. Their functions have 
remained basically the same over the years. They 
consist generally of maintaining direct contact with 
the Congress and of reviewing and analyzing legisla- 
tion, both pending and proposed, and providing expert 
advice as to the impact of such legislation on the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation programs. The Office 
advises the Director on the background and legislative 
history of proposals related to the Bureau’s mission, 
and recommends changes and revisions necessary to 
conform with Bureau policy. The Office endeavors to 
see that legislation which is developed reflects Bureau 
policies and the objectives of the Administration in 
the broad field of conservation and recreation. 


The Office of Congressional Affairs is responsible for 
arranging for and attending congressional hearings, 
participating with the Director or, at the Director’s 
request, in dealings and discussions with Congress; 
and providing requested information to Members of 
Congress and their constituents. 
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The former Office of Legislative Review was headed 
by Thomas A. Sullivan, 1962-67, and William R. 
Wolph, 1968-72; the Office of Congressional Liaison 
has been served by Thomas A. Sullivan, 1962; Joseph 
F. Kaylor, 1963-66; Thomas P. Holley, 1966-68; 
George Sundborg, 1968; Glenn Cunningham, 1970; 
and James W. Monroe, 1970 to the present. Monroe 
heads the present combined Office of Congressional 
Affairs. 


Office of Information 


The Office of Information is responsible for conduct- 
ing and supervising public information activities of 
the Bureau. This includes establishing educational and 
interpretive programs designed to assist and encourage 
public use of outdoor recreation resources; maintain- 
ing effective working relations with the press, periodi- 
cals, radio, television, and other public media; editing 
and supervising production of all Bureau publications; 
and keeping the Director informed of significant edi- 
torials and other news media presentations in the field 
of outdoor recreation. 


Louis E. Reid, Jr., was the Bureau of Outdoor Recre- 
ation’s first Information Chief, serving 1962-67; 
James W. Monroe, 1967-1972, succeeded; he was 
followed by the incumbent, Douglas Baldwin. 


Office of Environmental Affairs 


The newest of the Bureau’s special offices is the Office 
of Environmental Affairs, established in September 
1972. This is the Bureau’s focal point for all environ- 
mental matters. It will act to assure quality control on 
all environmental statements prepared or reviewed by 
the Bureau. 


The Office is responsible for scheduling and staff 
guidance for all BOR units on environmental matters 
and the development of policy analyses and recom- 
mendations for the Director’s action on environmental 
matters. 


Environmental statements are prepared or reviewed 
by Divisions responsible for the work projects or 
programs involved. Emphasis is placed on accom- 
plishment of this work at the regional office level. 
The new Office of Environmental Affairs reviews 
other agency environmental quality statements that do 
not fall within the responsibilities of another division 
or one of the regional offices. 

Jerome F. Anderson is the unit’s Chief. Although 
newly established as an Office, the urit grew out of 
the 1962 Division of Federal Coordination, which 
provided staff services to the Cabinet-level Recreation 
Advisory Council, and the 1966 Division of Council 
Staff Services, which became the environmental affairs 
branch of the Division of Cooperative Services in 
1971. Among others, Howard Ball, 1962-64, and 
Robert Eastman, 1966-69, headed these former units. 


Spec:al Assignments 


Over its history and due to the nature of its functions, 
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representatives of the Bureau have been called upon 
to serve in a variety of special assignments. Among 
them are the following: 


The Advisory Council on Historic Preservation 


The Bureau represents the Secretary of the Interior 
on this Council, which among other merits, provides 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation with one of its 
most effective coordinating tools. It was established in 
1966 by Act of Congress. The Advisory Council 
holds responsibilities in historic preservation which 
are roughly the equivalent of those which the Council 
on Environmental Quality holds for environmental 
matters. Federal organizations contemplating actions 
which affect stipulated properties on a National Regis- 
ter of Historic Sites are required to seek the advice of 
the Advisory Council and to take this advice into 
account in decisions on projects and programs. 


President’s Interagency Economic 
Adjustment Committee 


The Bureau represents the Interior Department 
working through Deputy Assistant Secretary Richard 
Hite on this Committee, established by Presidential 
Memorandum. The Committee, with a working mem- 
bership from a variety of Departments and with pro- 
fessional staff assistance from the Department of De- 
fense, seeks to ease the economic impact of military 
and defense contract cutbacks. The Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation customarily chairs the Recreation 
and Tourism Section when the Committee meets with 
citizens and officials to consider means of bringing 
appropriate Federal programs and activities to bear 
on special local economic problems. 


National Tourism Resources Review 
Commission 


The Bureau serves on study groups of this Commis- 
sion. The areas covered by the Commission are 
“travel needs, travel resources, State assistance, and 
determining a single Federal agency to coordinate the 
program.” 


Keep America Beautiful National Advisory 
Council 


The Bureau represents the Department on this 
Council. The main thrust of the Council’s effort is to 
promote programs to preserve and beautify the natu- 
ral and cultural areas of the Nation. 


Off-Road Recreation Vehicle Task Force 


The task force was composed of members from De- 
partment of the Interior Agencies. The study was 
conducted in cooperation with States, other Federal 
agencies, industries, and conservation interests. Its 
purpose was to determine controls needed to protect 
the environment and the safety of off-road vehicle 
operators. 
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The Bureau has made many other special assignments 
as the occasion demanded. At present the Bureau has 
assigned a group of five employees to determine the 
potential of rivers in Alaska for inclusion in the Wild 
and Scenic Rivers System under P. L. 90-542. The 
studies are conducted as part of the Secretary’s re- 
sponsibilities under the Alaska Native Claims Settle- 
ment Act, P. L. 92-203. 


The Bureau has detailed several employees to offices 
of Department of the Interior Field Coordinators. 
These employees help process environmental review 
matters for the Department, but they remain on the 
Bureau’s rolls. 


Work on these special assignments and Departn.ent- 
wide responsibilities has helped the Bureau to develop 
an exceedingly broad background of knowledge and 
expertise in almost every area of outdoor recreation 
and natural resources. This experience gives the Bu- 
reau management and staff the ability and confidence 
needed to meet constantly increasing outdoor recrea- 
tion challenges. 


By William C. Dent 
Chief, Division of Budget and Finance 


THE BUREAU’S REGIONAL OFFICES 


Under President Richard M. Nixon’s imperative that 
Federal Government be carried out at the level clos- 
est to the people governed, Regional Offices of the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation now bear major re- 
sponsibilities for the Bureau’s programs. Today’s 
seven Regional Offices which bear this considerable 
load have evolved from a small beginning in 1962, 
when the Bureau had five field offices, one suboffice, 
and a total manpower of 33. 


Offices in San Francisco, Santa Fe, Omaha, Rich- 
mond, Philadelphia, and a suboffice in Lebanon, 
Ohio, in September 1963 became Regional Offices in 
Seattle, San Francisco, Denver, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Philadelphia, and Atlanta. A seventh Regional Office 
at Albuquerque, N. Mex., was established in July 
1972. Original complements of manpower were 
headed by a Field Representative in each field office. 


From the beginning, the Regional Offices have 
worked directly with their assigned States and with 
local governments. They have given the Bureau the 
capability of assisting State planning, interstate stud- 
ies, project formulation, and other important program 
elements while seeking the advice, counsel, and par- 
ticipation of the States and local governments. 


In many instances, the Bureau has contributed leader- 
ship to Federal, State, local, and private efforts. Re- 
sulting task forces and groups have proven stronger 
and more effective than any of the contributors could 
have been separately. 


The Williamette River Park System gives access to 
excellent fishing on that Oregon river 10 miles above 
—- Oregon State Highway Travel Division 
photo. 


The Bureau is engaged in an effort to place regional 
Offices in each of 10 cities where the President wants 
Federal regional efforts concentrated. Future offices 
under consideration may be placed in Omaha, Boston, 
and New York City. 


At the same time, recent Bureau programs have been 
decentralized. The trend is designed to place program 
decisions, such as Land 4nd Water Conservation Fund 
grant approvals and acceptance of State planning pro- 
grams, at the Regional level, as close as feasible to 
the States and local governments. 


Northwest Region 


The S‘ates of Alaska, Idaho, Oregon, and Washington 
constitute the Pacific Northwest Region, covering 
nearly 25 percent of the combined acreage of the 50 
States. ‘ 


In the Pacific Northwest, sea level, ski level, and 
desert-like settings are not far apart. Seven of the 37 
national parks are in the region. Hunting, fishing, 
swimming, boating, other water sports, food gather- 
ing, hiking, camping, and wilderness experiences have 
been a recreational way of life for years. 


Increased population, more leisure time, mobility, and 
interest in outdoor recreation by all segments of the 
population, and new attractive recreation activities 
exert greater pressures on the northwest’s magnificent 
natural resources. The area is urbanizing rapidly. It 
seems necessary to take action now to preserve the 
precious heritage before the mistakes made in older 
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Canoeing is good and popular along the Skagit 
River, Wash. It is one of the rivers under study as 
an addition to the Wild and Scenic Rivers System. 
U. S. Forest Service photo. 


settled parts of the country are repeated. Demand has 
mounted for more land, recreation areas, and facili- 
ties at home and for visitors in search of recreation 
opportunity, in cities and outside. 


Each State in the Region has prepared a Statewide 
Comprehensive Outdoor Recreation Plan, aided by 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation financial and technical 
assistance. Plans are usable for recreation planners, 
understandable by laymen, and have generated public 
support for recreation. 


By May 31, 1972, Land and Water Conservation 
Fund program projects in the region had produced 
some 970 processed acquisition, development, and 
planning projects. Federal, State, and local obligations 
exceed $69 million, not including other expenditures 
generated by the fund. 


The first Land and Water Conservation Fund block 
type funding project nationally was for the Willa- 
mette River Park System in Oregon, featured recently 
in National Geographic. This has involved a series of 
grants for acquisitions to preserve a greenway system 
along the river. Thus far, 2,550 acres and 8 miles of 
river frontage in three projects located in nine urban- 
izing counties along the river have been purchased 
with Land and Water Conservation Fund aid,A cur- 
rent project will bring acquisition of 15,000 more 
acres along 156 miles of waterfront. Cost has totaled 
$14.2 million, of which $4.5 million came from the 
Secretary of the Interior’s Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund Contingency Reserve. 


One major acquisition was the 98,390-acre L.T. Mur- 
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ray Wildlife-Recreation Area in central Washington, 
the largest single acreage purchase made nationally 
with State matching grant assistance. Administered by 
the State of Washington’s Game Department, the cost 
was $1,800,000. 


Out of 59 Federal surplus property transfers in the 
region, several are outstanding. The scenic 2,700-acre 
Farragut State Park on Idaho’s Lake Pend Oreille, a 
former naval training station, was one of the first; it 
was transferred to the State in 1966. It was the scene 
of International and National Boy Scout Jamborees 
and the National Girl Scout Roundup during years 
immediately after transfer. 


In 1971, 421 surplus acres of Camp White in Oregon 
were transferred to Jackson County for a sports park. 
Mrs. Richard Nixon personally made the transfer. 
More recently, 390 acres of Fort Lawton were trans- 
ferred to Seattle, Wash. Within the Seattle city limits 
and bordering Puget Sound, this beautiful city park 
has an unsurpassed marine view across the sparkling 
waters to the distant, towering Olympic Mountains. 


Within the decade, two of the four States in the 
Region, Alaska and Idaho, have established State park 
departments, partially because of desire to participate 
in the Land and Water Conservation Fund Program. 
The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation gave the States 
help and encouragement. Both now have professional 
recreation staffs. The Bureau also has given guidance 
and assistance to the newly designated Washington 
Interagency Committee for Outdoor Recreation, a 








unit created to administer State funds and serve as a 
liaison group with BOR. 


The Regional Office helped to draft Washington's 
successful trails legislation, modeled after the Na- 
tional Scenic Trails Act. More recently, both Wash- 
ington and Oregon have passed laws providing for 
bicycle trails and footpaths, designating a percentage 
of highway funds for the purpose. 


The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation’s Regional Office 
has enjoyed excellent working relations with regional 
Federal and State agencies dealing in recreation and 
environmental matters, in water resource and river 
basin studies, and in Federal land acquisition pro- 
grams. 


The first 10 years were productive, but a portent of 
achievements to come. Recreation and the Bureau 
have a good “public image” in the Northwest. Interest 
in natural resources and in providing opportunities for 
all citizens, urban and rural, has been generated. With 
the pump primed further progress can be expected 
during the next decade. 


The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation’s forthcoming Na- 
tionwide Outdoor Recreation Plan dedicated to the 
best use of the natural environment and to “people” 
services should prove a valuable aid. With predicates 
firmly laid, the Northwest Regional Office anticipates 
more cooperative endeavor with the public and other 
agencies and levels of government, and looks forward 
to taking giant steps toward the goals outlined when 
BOR was established. 


In 1963, Fred J. Overly became the first Regional 
Director of what then was called the Pacific North- 
west Regional Office. Upon his retirement in 1971, 
Maurice H. Lundy succeeded to the position. The unit 
was renamed the Northwest Region in 1972. The 
office is located at 1000 Second Avenue, Seattle, 
Wash. 98104. 


Pacific Southwest Region 


The Pacific Southwest Region includes four States— 
Arizona, California, Hawaii and Nevada—plus the 
Territories of American Samoa and Guam. In area, 
the Region comprises over 10 percent of the United 
States, while the distances across the Region are im- 
mense—2,400 miles from San Francisco to Hawaii 
and another 3,300 miles from Hawaii to Guam. Pop- 
ulation of the Region in 1970 totaled about 23 mil- 
lion, somewhat over 10 percent of the National total. 
California, with 20 million people, is the most popu- 
lous State in the country, while American Samoa, 
with 30,000 people, is the smallest possession of the 
United States. 

The Sierra Nevada mountains of California are the 
largest single mountain range in America, and the 
Coastlines of California and Hawaii are one of the 
Region’s greatest recreation resources. Natural won- 
ders and national parks are more concentrated in the 
Southwest Region than in any other area. Grand 
Canyon, Yosemite, Haleakala, the Redwoods, the red- 
rock country of Utah, all these and more provide an 
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A Porta-Pool Program serves a Chinese playground 
in San Francisco under the 1972 Recreation Support 
Program. BOR Pacific Southwest Region photo. 








More than 2,000 cyclists joined Washington Governor 
Daniel Evans along the Yakima River Scenic High- 
way Sunday in May 1972. The day was arranged by 
the State Highway Department. Photo by John Foster, 
Ellensburg, Wash. 


















































unequaled display of nature. And the cities are no less 
unique and diverse, from San Francisco at the Golden 
Gate to Los Angeles, Honolulu and Las Vegas. 


The Region’s resource-area study that started in 
1969 with a look-see at Alcatraz Island and other 
Federal properties in and around San Francisco Bay 
resulted three years later in the President’s signing on 
October 27, 1972, of Public Law 92-589 authorizing 
the establishment of the 34,000-acre Golden Gate 
National Recreation Area. On another Bay Area pro- 
ject, the Region cooperated with the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife in. preparing a 1970 feasibility 
study of the marshes and salt ponds at the south end 
of the Bay. The resulting report and intensive citizen 
action culminated in June 1972 with enactment of 
Public Law 92-330 establishing the 22,000-acre San 
Francisco Bay National Wildlife Refuge, a new urban 
type of refuge featuring environmental education, rec- 
reation and open space protection. 


The Pacific Southwest Region also has played deci- 
sive roles in controversies involving the management 


Mercer Slough, near Bellevue, Wash., provides valu- 
able open space 15 miles from downtown Seattle. 
The 280-acre tract is proposed for acquisition under 
the Secretary's Contingency Reserve of the_Land and 
Water Conservation Fund, along with city donations, 
State, and local agency funds. BOR Northwest Region 
photo by Frank Anderson. 





of Lake Berryessa and the Whiskeytown-Shasta-Trin- 
ity National Recreation Area in California and the 
Flaming Gorge National Recreation Area, Utah-Wyo- 
ming, the latter resulting in single agency manage- 
ment by the Forest Service replacing the former Na- 
tional Park Service/Forest Service dual role. In the 
first test of the Highway Act (4f provision for protec- 
tion of recreation values), the Region intervened in 
the location of the Junipero Serra Freeway through 
San Francisco’s watershed lands and a wildlife refuge. 
As a result, the highway was relocated to minimize 
environmental impact and the Region, acting for the 
Secretary of the Interior, was deeded control over 
future development and use of San Francisco’s 
23,000-acre municipal watershed. 


By the end of October 1972, over $75 million of 
grants-in-aid have been obligated from the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund in the Pacific Southwest 
Region. That figure represents a total of 538 acquisi- 
tion, development, and planning projects in the Re- 
gion’s four States and two Territories. The Region 





announced in July 1972, that the State of California 
alone had obligated its 50 millionth dollar from the 
Fund—representing 10 percent of the National total 
obligated by all of the States since 1966. 


On the Federal side of the Fund, more than $143 
million has been used to acquire 138,000 acres for 
additions to National Parks, Forests and Wildlife Re- 
fuges in the Pacific Southwest Region. These figures 
represent respectively 30 percent and 13 percent of 
the National totals for these purposes. 


In its role of reviewing and commenting on the 
transfer of Federal surplus property, the Region has 
handled 62 such properties totaling 5,343 acres up to 
Oct. 1970. Since the enactment of Public Law 91-485 
in October 1970, the Region has conveyed 26 more 
properties to State and local governments at no cost. 
The latter properties totaled 3,000 acres valued at 
over $12 million. 

In its cooperative role with the Department of 
Labor on the very successful Recreation Support Pro- 
gram, the Region’s efforts have expanded from $1.5 
million to 12 cities in 1970 to the distribution of $1.7 
million to 15 cities in 1972. 


Roger W. Allin was Field Representative in charge of 
the Bureau’s San Francisco Field Office in 1962. In 
1963, the Pacific Southwest Regional Office was cre- 
ated with Frank E. Sylvester as Regional Director. He 
has continued in that capacity. The Pacific Southwest 
Regional Office address is Box 36062, 450 Golden 
Gate Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 94102. 





The night sky silhouettes two campers against Lake 
Sakakawea in North Dakota. North Dakota State 
Outdoor Recreation Agency photo. 


Regional Director Maurice “Red” Arnold and Kansas 
State Liaison Officer Lynn Burris early in 1972 
marked the 2,000th Land and Water Conservation 
Fund project in the Mid-Continent Region. BOR Mid- 
Continent Region photo by Julian F. Rhinehart. 





Mid-Continent Region 


The newly reorganized Mid-Continent Region serves 
the States of Montana, Wyoming, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Utah, and Colorado. Recent boundary realignment 
added Montana, Utah, lowa, and Missouri to the 
Region and moved New Mexico, Oklahoma, and 
Texas to the new South Central Region, with head- 
quarters at Albuquerque. 


Between the cornfields and low hills of eastern Iowa 
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One of the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation’s major 
studies evaluated the Upper Missouri River. Shown 
is a sailing group on Canyon Ferry Lake on the 
upper Missouri. Montana Fish and Game photo by 
Bob Cooney. 


and Missouri and the spectacular mountain peaks of 
western Wyoming and Montana, the Region contains 
a tremendous variety of outdoor recreation resources. 
The concerns of the Regional Director and his staff of 
approximately 55 people, are equally as varied. 


Of all work activities, the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund financial assistance program, work in the 
area of environmental concerns, and the water re- 
sources planning program are probably the best 
known to the public. However, the Mid-Continent 
Regional Office claims particular distinction for its 
work in four other areas. Specifically, these include 
cooperative activities with conservation and citizen 
national recreation area and national trails studies, 
action groups, promotion of nonstructural flood plain 
management programs, and a regional publications 
effort. 


Detailed studies of potential national recreation areas, 
scenic and wild rivers, national trails, and other sig- 
nificant recreation resources have been a continuing 
effort of the Mid-Continent Region since it was estab- 
lished. Some of the more notable studies have in- 
cluded those of a number of wild and scenic rivers in 
various parts of the Region; the Middle Missouri 
River and its reservoirs between Fort Benton, Mont., 
and Yankton, S.D.; the proposed Four Seasons Na- 
tional Urban Recreation Area in Denver; the 26,000 
acre, federally-owned Addicks-Barker Reservoir area 
in Houston; the Continental Divide Trail between 
Canada and Mexico; and the North Country Trail 
between the Missouri River in North Dakota and 
New England. Many of these resources are expected 
to be developed and added to the Nation’s bank of 


prime outdoor recreation areas in the next five to ten 
years. 
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In the past six years, the Mid-Continent Region has 
gradually but substantially expanded its contacts and 
cooperative activities with citizen conservation and 
action groups, and with environmentally attuned edu- 
cators, legislators, planners, and others. This effort 
which is based on the belief that environmental victo- 
ries can be accomplished only through the dual efforts 
of the government and a concerned citizenry, has 
added both strength and direction to the efforts of the 
many conservation groups and the Region. 


“Circuit Preachers” is a term that might well be 
applied to various members of Mid-Continent staff as 
they tell and retell the story of good flood plains 
management practices. Rapid City, $.D., is but one 
city that learned too late the consequences of building 
homes and businesses in a stream’s flood plain. The 
flood of June 9, 1972 resulted in the loss of hundreds 
of lives and millions of dollars in property damage. 
The flood plains management story is a simple one. 
Flood-prone urban areas are poor places for residen- 
tial and commercial development; however, they 
make great open spaces, parks, and related low inten- 
sity use areas. In addition to the resultant savings 
from such “floodproof” uses, the construction of ex- 
tremely expensive protective dams and other flood 
control structures can be avoided. 


Since early 1968, the Region has put considerable 
emphasis on three technical assistance publications 
designed both to inform and to stimulate thinking and 
action on outdoor recreation matters. Distribution 
lists have grown from a handful of people to approxi- 
mately 2,500. The best known publication is a 6-page 
newsletter, the Mid-Continent Memo, published 
about once every two months. Hot news that cannot 


This lone bike rider traverses the Highline Canal 
Trail in Denver, one of the National Recreation Trails 
designated under the National Trails System Act. 
poe] Mid-Continent Region photo by Julian F. Rhine- 
art. 


wait for a Memo is issued in the form of occasional 
one- or two-page “Bulletins.” The Region’s most 
widely distributed publication is the sporadically pub- 
lished “Balance.” Each Balance treats a specific recre- 
ation or environmental issue. The most popular Bal- 
ances have treated flood plains and river management, 
bicycling, parks, and urban mental health. In total, 
distribution of these three Balance issues is approach- 
ing the 50,000 copy mark; requests have come from 
every part of the United States and from Canada. 


The four areas of concern described represent only a 
relatively small portion of the total effort of the 
Mid-Continent Regional Office in the past 10 years. 
Many man-years of work have also been profitably 
devoted to coordination of outdoor recreation pro- 
grams, the Golden Eagle Passport program, compre- 
hensive river basin studies, the Federal surplus prop- 
erty and Legacy of Parks program, the core-city ori- 
ented Recreation Support Program, environmental 
impact statement review, technical assistance to var- 
ious groups and levels of government, and many 
other outdoor recreation and environmental activities. 


Ernest E. Allen was Field Representative in 1962 for 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation office. When the 
Regional Office opened in Denver in 1963, Wilfred 
W. Dresskell became Regional Director. He served 
until his death in 1965, when Ernest E. Allen suc- 
ceeded. Maurice D. Arnold held the position from 
1967 to 1972, when Harold Green of the Washington 
Office staff was named Acting Regional Director. Der- 
rell P. Thompson was appointed Regional Director 
November 7, 1972. The Mid-Continent Regional 
Office is located in Building 41, Denver Federal 
Center, Denver, Colo. 80225. 


Lake Central Region 


The Bureau’s Lake Central Regional Office serves 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota. Nearly 50 million people, or almost 20 
percent of the Nation’s population, reside here. 


The Region also encompasses some of the Nation’s 
most outstanding recreation resources, including 
209,000 acres of park lands, forest lands, and Na- 
tional Lakeshores acquired and developed through the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, and involving some 
$68 million in Land and Water Conservation Funds. 











In addition, the Bureau has been instrumental in the 
conveyance of 17,300 acres of Federal Surplus Prop- 
erty to localities throughout the six States, either 
under the old 50% discount plan or at no cost to the 
recipients. There have been 37 such transfers at no 
cost since President Nixon’s Legacy of Parks program 
was initiated in 1971. 


While priceless recreation resources abound in the 
Region, most are located in the northern lake country 
of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, while the 
people are concentrated in metropolitan areas. Self- 
contained camping rigs have, to a great extent, in- 
creased urbanite participation in outdoor recreation 
and have extended the recreation season throughout 
the winter. The successful introduction of salmon into 
the Great Lakes has created a tremendous sports 
fishery. Off-road vehicles such as snowmobiles, trail 
bikes, and ATV’s have opened up a whole new area 
of recreation opportunity. 


At the same time, the increased recreation activity 
has encouraged land speculation and inadequately 
controlled development of resorts and vacation areas, 
off-road vehicles have conflicted with other outdoor 
recreation activities, resulting in deterioration of the 
recreation environment, and a wide gap remains in 
the resources available to the city-bound and to the 
disadvantaged who lack the skills and means to par. 
ticipate in outdoor recreation activities. 


There is great need to achieve a more equitable bal- 
ance in providing recreation opportunities for urban 
centers while assuring proper land use planning in the 
countryside. All of the Bureau’s activities in the Lake 
Central Region are marshalled and coordinated to 
work toward this goal. 


Some of the tools necessary to assist the States and 
communities in this task are at hand. The Land and 
Water Conservation Fund is especially important in 
meeting the preservation and recreation needs outside 
of the metropolitan areas. State outdoor recreation 
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plans provide guidance to Federal and local agencies 
and private interests as well as State agencies. The 
Fund provides money to acquire and expand Federal 
recreation areas. It also provides matching funds to 
acquire and develop State and local outdoor recrea- 
tion facilities. 


Unfortunately, in many instances, the acquisition and 
development of outdoor recreation areas cannot meet 
the critical recreation needs of the congested cities. 
Cities need recreation program assistance and an ex- 
pansion of indoor as well as outdoor recreation op- 
portunities. The training and employment of recrea- 
tion supervisors, transportation to recreation areas, 
culture and crafts activities, and civic centers are 
examples of needs for which additional tools are 
necessary. 


This situation may be improved greatly through the 
recently enacted Federal revenue sharing program and 
the initiation of Federal assistance for community 
recreation programs. The Summer Recreation Support 
Program could be expanded and extended to provide 
assistance year-round. 


Wherever it takes place, quality outdoor recreation 
depends on pleasant surroundings—clean air and 
water, low noise levels, and landscapes pleasant to 
view. The National Environmental Policy Act and 
similar State laws promise to continue to work toward 
the improvement of man’s environment. Badly needed 
are Federal and State land use planning policies. The 
1973 Nationwide Plan should help to fill this need. 
There is tremendous competition for space and natu- 













ral resources. Time is running out. Ultimately, the 
availability of outdoor recreation opportunities will be 
decided by those who, wisely or unwisely, plan for 
the needs of man. 


Evan A. Haynes was named Field Representative of 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation’s Field Office in 
Omaha, Neb., in 1962. This office was succeeded by 
establishment in 1963 of an Ann Arbor, Mich., Re- 
gional Office. Roman H. Koenings was named Re- 
gional Director in 1963, a position he held until 1971, 
when he became the Bureau’s Deputy: Director in 
Washington, D.C. John D. Cherry succeeded him in 
Ann Arbor. The office is located at 3853 Research 
Park Drive in Ann Arbor. 


Southeast Region 


The Southeast Regional Office of the Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation at Atlanta is staffed by 55 engineers, 
biologists, foresters, art majors, journalists, and oth- 
ers. They administer a multimillion dollar program in 
eight States, a Territory, and a Commonwealth. These 
are Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee, and 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 


The Regional Office has direct responsibility for pro- 
tecting and enhancing the Nation’s and the South- 
east’s irreplaceable natural outdoor resources, while at 
the same time encouraging reasonable public use of 
them. In carrying out its assigned mission of actually 
putting national policies into application at the field 


Pier fishing at a grant project at Gulf Shores, Ala., 
requires agility and immense concentration. BOR 
Southeast Region photo. 


















Pilot Mountain, N. C., is one of many natural areas 
preserved with Land and Water Conservation Fund 
ane. BOR Southeast Region photo by Jim 
eith. 





level, the Regional Office has compiled a number of 
significant accomplishments since established in 1963. 


As in other areas of the country, the Region’s greatest 
public service stems from administration of the 
grants-in-aid program. More than $100 million of 
Land and Water Conservation Fund money has been 
authorized for expenditure in the Southeast since the 
program began in 1965. Nearly 1,200 projects have 
been approved for cities, towns, counties, regional and 
State government agencies. If the present rate of 
grants continues, it is doubtful that there will be a 





The 1825 Cape Florida Lighthouse in Dade County, 
Fla., is one of the oldest structures in the State. In 
1846, Seminole Indians set fire to the Lighthouse, 
trapping the keeper and an assistant above the 
flames. BOR Southeast Region photo. 
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sd Girl Scouts enjoy Burns Park in North Little Rock, 
r Ark., a typical Land and Water Conservation grant 
a ame serving an urban area. BOR Southeast Region 
photo. 





















































single county or town of any significant size in the 
Southeast that will not have benefited from the pro- 
gram. 


The important aspect of this “starter” Federal grant 
program in stimulating local effort is clearly illus- 
trated by the large number of applications for funds 
in recent years from cities and counties that had no 
local recreation department or even any local parks 
before the program began. In these 7 years, the 50 
percent grants of the cooperative Land and Water 
Conservation Fund program have encouraged cities 
and counties to improve recreation programs and 
have generated over $200 million in total local and 
Federal expenditures for outdoor recreation land 
acquisition and development. 


In addition to local recreation projects ranging from 
swimming pools to playgrounds, acquisitions funded 
by the Southeast Regional Office include mountain 
areas, islands, beaches, salt marshes, fresh water 
swamps, riverbanks, lakes, forests, and fields, ranging 
from areas to be protected in their natural condition 
to completely developed golf courses. Development 
projects have included facilities for the handicapped, 
as well as for traditional active and passive pursuits. 
Some outstanding projects include the Will-a-Way 
Recreation Area for handicapped persons at Fort 
Yargo State Park, Ga.; Pilot Mountain, N.C.; salt 
marsh in Waccasassa Bay, Cape Florida, and Caladesi 
Island in Florida; False Cape Beach and James River 
in Virginia; Flint Creek Water Park in Mississippi; 
Memphis Waterfront Park in Tennessee; and Pearl 
River Wildlife Management Area in Louisiana. 


Over 283,000 acres of land in the Southeast, valued 
at more than $70 million, have been purchased by the 
Federal Government itself for outdoor recreation. 
Under the administration of the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation, the Federal share of the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund has been used in the Southeast by 
the National Park Service to purchase or expand 27 
National Parks, by the U.S. Forest Service to add 
recreation lands to 22 existing National Forests, and 
by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service to purchase or 
expand 12 National Wildlife Refuges for outdoor 
recreation and endangered species purposes. 


As a result of Southeast Regional Office involvement, 
outdoor recreation has become a more significant con- 
sideration than ever before with the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice and the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. This is 
illustrated by such outstanding recreation land acqui- 
sition and management projects of the Forest Service 
as Blanchard Springs Caverns, Ark.; the James River 
Recreation Complex, Va.; and the Chattooga River in 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. 


Using areas acquired with Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund moneys, the Fish and Wildlife Service has 
given a new lease on life to endangered key der and 
seaside sparrows of the Key Deer and St. John’s 
National Wildlife Refuges in Florida, while providing 
new wilderness canoeing areas at the Okefenokee Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge in Georgia. 





The National Park Service, with Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation concurrence, has expanded the Everglades 
National Park and purchased Biscayne Key National 
Monument near Miami, Fla., as well as added to 
public areas on the popular Blue Ridge Parkway in 
North Carolina and Virginia. 


In 1971 the Regional Office completed a study under 
the Wild and Scenic Rivers Act on the Suwannee 
River in Florida and Georgia. Currently the Region is 
working on Obed and Buffalo River studies in Ten- 
nessee. With the Region’s advice and assistance, seven 
of the 10 Southeastern States have adopted State 
Scenic Rivers legislation; three States have officially 
given scenic river status to streams under their act. 
The Tennessee Scenic Rivers Act of 1968 designating 
12 State Scenic Rivers was adopted several months 
before the National Wild and Scenic Rivers Act. 


The Region also has completed a trails feasibility 
study under the National Trails Act of El Camino 
Real in Florida. It also provided assistance for adding 
a privately owned industry trail to the National Sys- 
tem, Laurel Snow in Tennessee, as well as the State- 
owned Stone Mountain National Recreation Trail 
near Atlanta, Ga. 


The most significant river study completed by the 
Southeast Regional Office staff, one already being 
partially implemented, is of the Chattahoochee Recre- 
ation Area. This study brought excellent cooperation 
of local, State, and Federal governmental agencies. 
The aim is to preserve portions of the splendid natu- 
ral features along a stretch of the Chattahoochee 
River. The area can provide significant recreation 
opportunity in metropolitan Atlanta, the largest urban 
area in the Southeast Region. 


Through its review of Statewide Comprehensive Out- 
door Recreation Plans, the Region has encouraged 
States to relate their recreation efforts more closely 
with overall land use planning. It asks them to go 
beyond the bounds of ordinary recreation projects in 
recognizing and promoting protection of natural 
areas, mountains, rivers, swamps, and marshes, along 
with creation of trails for hiking, bicycling, and horse- 
back riding. The Region seeks to get the States to 
emphasize urban areas but not to forget sections of 
society with special needs. 


The Southeastern Regional Office has funded a num- 
ber of special studies. These include recreation for the 
handicapped, preservation of wetlands in Arkansas, 
and tourism and private outdoor recreation in South 
Carolina. The Southern Highlands Study in North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia involved tri- 
State cooperation. The Regional Office itself is partici- 
pating with other agencies in the unique South Flor- 
ida Ecological Study; the Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion maintains a study office for this purpose at 
Miami, Fla. 


Probably the greatest Regional Office impact on plan- 
ning has involved projects of other Federal agencies 
and their related constituencies; especially the Corps 
of Engineers, Soil Conservation Service, Federal 
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Power Commission, Federal Highway Administration, 
and Federal Aviation Administration. Through early 
planning inputs and analyses of the environmental 
impact of these construction projects, the Region has 
stimulated the consideration of a broader range of 
public interests than mere least-cost economic feasibil- 
ity. 

Significant examples of SERO’s role include coordi- 
nating the Department of the Interior’s restudy of the 
authorized Salem Church Reservoir Project of the 
Corps of Engineers. This study reevaluated the needs, 
benefits, and alternatives to the authorized project in 
relation to water quality, water supply, power, recrea- 
tion, fish and wildlife, and salinity, concluding that an 
analysis of all of these factors indicated that the dam 
should not be built. 


The Southeast Region has prepared a detailed pilot 
study of the recreation aspects of Soil Conservation 
Service stream channelization projects. It also pre- 
pared a Greenbelt Alternative Study of the SCS 
Alcovy River Watershed Project near metropolitan 
Atlanta. The Alcovy and pilot watershed studies both 
indicated a tremendous opportunity and need for 
active BOR participation in the SCS small watershed 
program. 


A report on a proposed new airport at Atlanta pre- 
pared by the Regional Office in May of 1970 was one 
of the first studies in the United States to evaluate the 
total impact of a transportation project on the envi- 
ronment, including air, water, land, and human re- 
sources. The report was instrumental in the ultimate 
decision to abandon a highly controversial proposed 
location in North Fulton County, a rapidly develop- 
ing residential area of metropolitan Atlanta. 


These swimmers enjoy the natural waters and rugged 
setting of the Alcovy River, Ga. General William T. 
Sherman's forces burned cotton mills at Factory 
Shoals near Atlanta, so the stream has historic as 
well as recreation attractions. BOR Southeast photo 
by Ted Borg. 























































Family recreation on the Chattahoochee River near 
Atlanta has no age limit. An inexpensive raft is all 


the equipment necessary. BOR Southeast Region 
photo by Jim Morrison. 


The Suwannee River, 
Fla., in natural condition. 
Florida News Bureau photo. 
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Because of the Regional Office’s Transportation Act 
4(f) review of Georgia State Highway Department 
plans to construct Interstate Highway 75 across Lake 
Allatoona through an unusually significant recreation 
and wildlife lands complex north of Atlanta, a reex- 
amination of the project plans resulted in approval of 
an alternative route. 


With the highway and other controversies, the Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation “watchdog” role in enforcing 
provisions of the Transportation Act has become 
firmly established in the minds of highway officials 
planning routes and design of new projects. As a 
result, many of those officials are making genuine 
efforts to avoid routes through park, recreation, and 
other remaining public open space areas, especially in 
or near mushrooming cities where the need is great- 
est. 


The Southeast is an area rich in recreation and out- 
door resources from the river swamps of Mississippi 
and the salt water marshes of the Everglades to the 
mountains and valleys, fields and forests of North 
Carolina and Virginia. On its 313 million acres, and 
along its 2,000-mile coastline lives a population of 41 
million. Twelve cities number over 200,000 in popula- 
tion. The Region’s citizens have been blessed with 
nature’s variety and abundance. Protecting their re- 
sources and enhancing them for future generations is 
a big job. The Southeast Regional Office of the Bu- 
reau of Outdoor Recreation has an important role in 
reaching those goals. 


Field Representative Thomas F. Giles headed the Bu- 
reau of Outdoor Recreation’s first office in the South- 
east. In 1963, Jerome F. Anderson was named Re- 
gional Director at Atlanta. Roy K. Wood succeeded 
him in 1967, serving until early 1972, when he trans- 
ferred to the Washington Office.Forrest Durand served 
an interim period as Acting Regional Director, until 
Robert M. Baker assumed the position in November 
1972. The Southeast Regional Office is located at 810 
New Walton Building in Atlanta, Ga. 


Northeast Region 


Over the last 10 years, the Northeast Region of the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation has consistently 
worked toward increasing recreational opportunities 
through various programs. Those listed below summa- 
rize what was done to assure citizens of this and 
future generations accessibility to outdoor recreation 
resources. The Region includes Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, and the 
District of Columbia. 


Land and Water Conservation Fund Program (State) 


The most significant accomplishment of this program 
has been that all 13 of the States and the District of 
Columbia have full scale, operating recreation plan- 
ning programs. Nine of these are currently funded 
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through the Land and Water Conservation Fund pro- 
gram. Three States have been given 5-year eligibility 
periods, based on the high quality of their State 
Comprehensive Outdoor Recreation Plans. 


The Regional Office’s Grants-in-Aid unit has received 
and approved 1,524 projects for the acquisition and/ 
or development of public outdoor recreation facilities. 
Total expenditures for these projects will exceed $280 
million, of which approximately $160 million,. 57 per- 
cent, are for State projects and $120 million, 43 
percent, are for local projects. : 


Land and Water Conservation Fund Program 
(Federal) 


Under this program, through fully implemented five- 
year Federal land acquisition plans, three participat- 
ing Federal agencies in the Northeast have acquired 
needed acreage for recreation at areas they manage. 


Land acquisition for the three Federal agencies, from 
1965 through 1971, amounted to 36,354 acres for the 
National Park Service, over 54,968 acres for the For- 
est Service, and 462 acres for the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife. 


Urban Studies Program 


The Recreation Support Program provides recreation 
opportunities to disadvantaged youth, aged 6 to 13. 
Twenty-four cities within the Northeast Region partic- 
ipated in the program during the summer of 1972, 
managing grants totaling $4.75 million. 


Land and Water Resource Programs 


These program roots lie in studies of the Potomac 
Estuary, the Gateway National Recreation Area, and 
the Connecticut River National Recreation Area. 
From these beginnings, more comprehensive programs 
have evolved. Studies of river basins, national trails, 
the islands inventory, wild and scenic rivers, and 
coordination studies involving major urban areas are 
now conducted to ensure the preservation and devel- 
opment of the scenic, cultural, and recreational values 
of the highly urbanized Northeast Region. Present 
comprehensive studies involving Southeast New Eng- 
land, Long Island, and Chesapeake Bay encompass 
most of the coast from Massachusetts to Virginia. 
They are an attempt to come to terms with the 
complete spectrum of recreation and space problems 
in the heart of megalopolis. 


Nationwide Planning Program 


The Northeast Region has contributed pertinent infor- 
mation to the development of a Nationwide Outdoor 
Recreation Plan based on an assessment of regional 
recreational needs. 


Field Representative William R. Failor headed the 
first Bureau of Outdoor Recreation Office in Philadel- 
phia in 1962. John L. Sullivan was named first North- 
east Regional Director in 1963. Rolland B. Handley 
held the position from 1966 to 1972, when Maurice 








“Red” Arnold succeeded to the job. The office was 
located at 1421 Cherry Street in Philadelphia on 
November 1, 1972. 


South Central Region 


The newest Bureau of Outdoor Recreation Region 
came into existence July 1, 1972. It encompasses five 
States: Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
and Texas. With headquarters in Albuquerque, N.M., 
the Region took form from portions of two other 
Bureau Regions. New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas 
formerly were in the Mid-Continent Region, and Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana, in the Southeast Region. The 
infant Region came into quite a rich heritage from its 
former administrators, with BOR participation visible 
from the craggy heights of New Mexico to the sea 
level bayous of Louisiana. Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund grants, along with the required matching 
funds, have financed, since 1965, almost 1,000 pro- 
jects in the five States, at a total L&WCF expenditure 
of $62.6 million. 


And now, one of the Bureau’s experienced Regional 
Directors, Rolland B. Handley who directed the 
Northeast Region from 1966, has moved to Albuquer- 
que with a small contingent largely made up of pro- 
fessionals shifted from the Washington office and 
other Regions. 


Emphasis on hiking has brought unprecedented’ ac- 
quisition and development activity at Federal, State, 
and local levels. BOR Mid-Continent Region photo 
by Jules Tileston. 


Secretary Morton participated in a ceremony mark- 
ing a Land and Water Conservation Fund grant to 
the Mescalero Indian Tribe in New Mexico. BOR Mid- 
Continent Region photo by Julian F. Rhinehart. 





Current major projects of the new regional crew 
include Mustang Island State Park on Texas’ Gulf 
Coast, the Canyon Lakes Project in Lubbock, Tex., the 
Buffalo National River in the Ozark hill country of 
Arkansas, the Poitevent Game Management Area and 
the St. Bernard State Park in Louisiana, and two 
projects in New Mexico, a Botanical and Zoological 
Garden in Carlsbad and a 100,000 acre recreation 
complex planned by the Mescalero Apache Tribe. 
With the exception of the Mescalero project which is 
using only partial L&2WCF funding, each of the devel- 
opments will require close to $1 million, and the two 
Texas areas, more than $2 million each through 
BOR. 

Although much of the Office’s present energies are 
focused on its “inheritance,” it can be said now that 
South Central, as a Region, is truly underway. 


Rolland B. Handley heads the South Central Re- 
gion office located at 5301 Central Avenue NE, Albu- 
querque, N.M. 87108. 








GROWTH OF A BUREAU... 
Personnel and Structure 


Organization of the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
has shown a constant pattern of change throughout 
the agency’s first 10 years. The shifts reflect accom- 
modation to evolving responsibilities. Personnel selec- 
tion and assignment, predictably, reveal evolution of a 
new bureau. 


The intent of this article is twofold: to provide in 
one place a resume of the Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion’s organizational development and to supply a 
historical record of some of the significant changes, 
dates and personnel which have figured in the evolu- 
tion of the organization. Too many agencies and 
organizations have come to regret their failure to 
record at least a bare outline of their origins while 
memory was fresh. Still needing full documentation 
and not attempted in this article are the full details of 
the circumstances and personalities which shaped the 
origins and development of the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation. 


From its inception, the Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion selected employees from a wide variety of disci- 
plines. No formal academic training produced out- 
door recreation professionals. Consequently, the new 
Bureau sought a “mix” of personnel—historians, for- 
esters, social scientists, landscape architects, wildlife 
biologists, geographers, economists, and others. Each 
focused his speciality on recreation responsibilities 
confronting the Bureau. This interdisciplinary ap- 
proach, installed long before the term became a 
catchword, remains today the keystone to Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation staffing policy. 


THE FIRST YEAR, 1962 . . . The Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation began operations on April 2, 
1962, under a directive issued by Secretary of the 
Interior Stewart L. Udall. Director Edward C. Crafts 
headed a small cadre of professional personnel drawn 
primarily from the natural resource disciplines. Addi- 
tional responsibilities were given the organization 
under an April 27, 1962, Executive Order signed by 
President John F. Kennedy. This established a Cabi- 
net-level Recreation Advisory Council, with the new 
Bureau supplying staff services. 


After transfer of 43 National Park Service employ- 
ees to the Bureau on August 19, 1962, the organiza- 
tion developed its first formal structure. In Washing- 
ton, this consisted of the Director, with Legislative, 
Administrative, and other staff personnel reporting 
directly to him, and two Assistant Directors. Two 
operating Divisions reported to each. Five field offices, 
one with a suboffice attached, were organized. These 
were in cities where the Park Service maintained 
regional offices: the field offices were staffed by 35 of 
the individuals transferred from the Park Service to 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. 


Professional personnel on the Bureau staff at the 
end of 1962 included 16 trained in forestry or related 
agricultural disciplines, 12 with degrees in fish and 
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wildlife management and other natural resource work, 
and 17 with training in landscape architecture and 
other planning specialities. The remaining 17 profes- 
sional employees had had business, economics, engi- 
neering, or liberal arts schooling, for the most part. 


This variety of educational backgrounds reflected 
the across-the-board nature of the new Bureau’s re- 
sponsibilities in dealing with public and private out- 
door recreation interests. Diversity also showed in 
listings of previous positions held by the first year 
employees. Of the professionals, 37 had worked with 
the National Park Service and 11 with the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. The remainder came 
from other Federal organizations, with the exception 
of two who had worked for States and one from 
private industry. 


By December 1962, the Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion had 87 employees on the payroll. Names of 
Washington Office personnel and the months they 
began work follow. Those who have retired are 
marked by (R), those deceased by (D), and the 24 
still employed by the Bureau, by an asterisk. 


April, 1962: Edward C. Crafts (R), Director; 
Ethel M. McAuley*; Mary Y. Snedeker Moore(R); 
Harry W. Rice (R), Division Chief; Martha A. 
Combe (R), Staff Assistant; Lawrence N. Stevens, 
Associate Director; Irene Ferguson; John F. Shanklin 
(R), Assistant Director; Jeanne E. Dreisonstok (R). 


May, 1962: Betty Mace McDonald; Louis E. Reid, 
Jr.*, Division Chief; Barbara J. Shipler. 


June, 1962: Judith Pattee*; Rita Hanneke; Robert 
W. Ludden (D), and Sidney S. Kennedy (R), Divi- 
sion Chiefs. 


July, 1962: J. Earl Nugent; Darlene Titus; M. 
Bernice Hoover. 


August, 1962: Louis V. Stevenson*; E. Winton 
Perkins*; George W. Olcott (R); A. Bartlett Hague; 
Betty Baker; Doris C. Knapp*; Hilda Reaves; Selma 
R. Gold; William W. Wells (D); Ray M. Schenck 
(R); Helen Swartz (R); Howard E. Ball, Division 
Chief; A. Heaton Underhill, Assistant Director*. 


Field Office personnel, all transferred from the Na- 
tional Park Service on August 19, were: San Fran- 
cisco, Roger W. Allin, Field Representative; Mark J. 
Pike (R); Robert F. Angle*; Floyd A. Henderson; 
Elijah F. Whitaker*; Victor T. Ecklund*; Edward C. 
Chidlaw*; N. Kathryn Prince. Santa Fe, Ernest E. 
Allen*, Field Representative; Alvin O. Hurst; Clar- 
ence W. Bullach (R); Dale Q. Haskins*. Omaha, 
Evan A. Haynes*, Field Representative; Robert L. 
Black (R); John H. Eichstedt (D); John B. Miller; 
Kathrine L. Hier. Richmond, Thomas F. Giles, Field 
Representative; Luther A. Winsor*; Charles R. Mont- 
gomery*; Richard G. Leverty. Philadelphia, William 
R. Failor, Field Representative; Alfred W. Buck*; 
David S. Dupee; Alice Medoff; Richard D. Rieke*; 
Maryanne Costello; Joan Young*; Carol Maddin. Le- 
banon, Ohio, Sub-Office, John E. Raybourn*; Michael 
Beaudry*; Jesse Grove; Marie Draus. 


Other Washington office personnel and dates they 
began work with the Bureau: September, 1962: Wil- 
liam R. Briggle; Carol F. Wigger; Margaret E. Rus- 
nak; L. Adelaide Blume (R); Thomas A. Sullivan 
(R), Legislative Chief; Doris M. Taylor; Betty J. 
Douglas. 


October, 1962: David G. DeLong; Marguerite P. 
Branch; Sidney G. Abrahams; Linda Glenn (R); Al- 
bert H. Swartz (D); Robert R. Wagner; Leonard 
Ralph Brown; Robert G. Beckwith; Henry W. Dill, 
Jr. 


November, 1962: George M. Kyle*; Roy K. Wood*; 
Helen J. Russell; Edward B. Johnson*. 


December, 1962: Jeanne Walsh. 


THE SECOND YEAR, 1963 . . . Organic authori- 
ties set forth in Public Law 88-29, provided legisla- 
tive authority for the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation’s 
planning, policy and coordination activities. The Act 
was signed into law by President Kennedy on May 
28, 1963. It led to expanded Bureau operations and to 
formation of six regional offices. 


Established in September, 1963, the regional offices 
succeeded the earlier field offices. They were set up at 
Seattle, Wash.; San Francisco, Calif.; Denver, Colo.; 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; Philadelphia, Pa; and Atlanta, Ga. 
Personnel from the field office at Santa Fe moved to 
Denver; from Omaha to Ann Arbor; and from Rich- 
mond to Atlanta. 


The appointed Regional Directors all were new to 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation at the time of their 
designations. Two had worked with the National Park 
Service. The others came from the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice, a State park agency, a regional river basin study 
commission, and a State attorney general’s office. 
Their mix of experience fitted the Bureau’s need for 
employees qualified by background and training for 
broad gauge professional outdoor recreation policy, 
planning and coordination work. 


The principal 1963 organizational change in the 
Bureau’s Washington office was the addition of a 
Division of Research and fleshing out the various 
divisions by the addition of 37 employees. The Re- 
gional Offices added 53 employees during the year. 


Bureau officials were: Director Crafts; Associate 
Director Stevens; Assistant Directors Shanklin and 
Underhill; Staff Assistants Joseph F. Kaylor and Mar- 
tha A. Combe; Division Chiefs Rice, Sullivan, Reid, 
Ball, Kennedy, Daniel L. Leedy and E. Winton Per- 
kins; Regional Directors Fred J. Overly, Frank E. 
Sylvester, Wilfred W. Dresskell, Roman H. Koenings, 
Jerome F. Anderson and John L. Sullivan. 


THE THIRD YEAR, 1964 ... The Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation revised its organizational struc- 
ture drastically durirg 1964. Many of the changes 
related to responsibilities set forth in new legislation. 
Others resulted from normal “coming of age.” Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson signed Public Law 88-578, 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund Act. This 
authorized outdoor recreation grants to States and 


their political subdivisions and provided funds with 
which to acquire authorized Federal outdoor recrea- 


tion areas. These authorities were assigned to the new 
Bureau. 


The Fund Act led to formation of a Division of 
Land and Water Conservation Fund—Federal, and a 
Division of Land and Water Conservation Fund— 
State and Local Programs. Planning responsibilities 
imposed the previous year by the Bureau’s organic 
act, Public Law 88-29, led to establistment of a 
Division of Nationwide Planning. New Assistant 
Directors for Planning and Research and for Admin- 


istration were appointed to help supervise the added 
responsibilities. 


Functions of the Division of Federal Coordination 
were expanded and transferred to three new operating 
divisions: Federal Program Review, Water Resources 
and Special Area Studies, and Technical Assistance. 
The Division of Education and Interpretation was 
renamed the Division of Information. 


The regional structure remained essentially intact, 
although the Lebanon, Ohio, suboffice was closed 
and its personnel assigned to other offices. Most of 
the regions established informal organizational ar- 
rangements reflective both of the Washington office 
and of their major duties. Washington office person- 
nel increased by 20. Regional offices added 35 em- 
ployees. These additions provided staff for the units 
established to meet the new responsibilities. Toward 
the end of the third year, the variety of educational 
discilines represented on the staff began to stabilize; 
individuals with training in natural resource manage- 
ment and planning were in a rough balance with 
“generalists” employed to provide adequate “people” 
orientation. 


Bureau officials were: Director Crafts; Associate 
Director Stevens; Assistant Directors Shanklin, Under- 
hill, Harry W. Rice, and Daniel M. Ogden, Jr.; Staff 
Assistant Combe; Division Chiefs Sullivan, Reid, Ball, 
Leedy, Kaylor (Acting), Roy K. Wood, William C. 
Dent, John G. Tkach, Maurice D. Arnold; Regional 
Directors Overly, Sylvester, Dresskell, Koenings, An- 
derson, Sullivan. 


THE FOURTH YEAR, 1965 . . . ;Organization- 
ally, 1965 was a year of consolidation for the Wash- 
ington office of the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. 
The Bureau divided Administration personnel into 
three units: Divisions of Personnel Management and 
Organization, Program Development and Manage- 
ment Operations, and Financial Operations. Recrea- 
tion Information was converted from Divisional to 
Office status, reporting to the Director. This recog- 
nized the information operation as an extension of the 
Director’s function. Legislative Review functions were 
placed under an Assistant Director. 


A uniform organization plan for regional offices 
was adopted and adapted locally to work assignments. 
The plan provided each Regional Director with two 
Assistant Regional Directors. Two divisions reported 
to each. The divisions were (1) State Comprehensive 
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Planning and the Nationwide Outdoor Recreation 
Plan, (2) Grants-in-aid, (3) Federal Aspects—Land 
and Water Conservation Fund, and Federal Coordina- 
tion, and (4) Water Resources, Special Area Studies, 
and Technical Assistance. Staff assistants for Adminis- 
tration and Information were attached to each Re- 
gional Director’s office. The Bureau added 56 persons 
to its Washington staff; 74 in the Regions. 


Bureau officials were Director Crafts; Associate 
Director Stevens; Assistant Directors Shanklin, Under- 
hill, Rice and Ogden; Division Chiefs Sullivan, Reid, 
Ball, Leedy, Wood, Dent, Tkach, Arnold, Milton A. 
Pilcher, William Duddleson, Theodore C. Krell, and 
Lynn S. Kinter; Staff Assistant Combe; Regional 
Directors Overly, Sylvester, Dresskell, Koenings, An- 
derson, and Sullivan. 


THE FIFTH YEAR, 1966 .. . The highlight orga- 
nizational change for the year saw the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation appoint an Assistant Director for 
Recreation and Natural Beauty. This action was re- 
sponsive to Executive Order 11278 establishing the 
President’s Council on Recreation and Natural Beauty 
and the Citizens’ Advisory Committee on Recreation 
and Natural Beauty. 


These organizations, evolving from the earlier Rec- 
reation Advisory Council, supplied the philosophic 
roots of the present-day Council on Environmental 
Quality, the Citizens’ Advisory Committee on Envi- 
ronmental Quality, and in part, of the Environmental 
Policy Act of 1969. 


Under the Bureau’s new Assistant Director, two 
divisions were formed. These supplied the studies and 
services relating to recreation policy needed by the 
new Recreation and Natural Beauty Council and the 
Committee in meeting the responsibilities assigned to 
them by the President. Secretary of the Interior Udall 
was named chairman of the Council for its first year 
and Laurance S. Rockefeller was appointed to head 
the Citizen’s Advisory Committee. 


Elsewhere in the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
Washington office, the Office of Legislative Review 
again began to report directly to the Director. The 
charges reflected the weight being given the legislative 
support load facing the Bureau. Water Resources 
Studies and Special Area Studies were divided into 
separate divisions, an action dictated by increasingly 
heavy work demands in both areas. 


In the Regions, the Pacific Southwest office was 
assigned to service the State of Utah, previously listed 
in the Mid-Continent area. A new Regional Director 
was assigned to the Mid-Continent office, following 
the death of the incumbent. Regional and Washington 
office personnel numbers continued to increase to 
meet the Bureau’s assigned responsibilities. 


Bureau officials were: Director Crafts, Associate 
Director Stevens, Assistant Directors Shanklin, Under- 
hill, Ogden, and Rice; Division Chiefs Sullivan, Reid, 
Wood, Dent, Tkach, Arnold, Pilcher, Duddleson, 
Krell, Kinter, William W. Wells (Acting), Lester F. 
Faber (Acting), R. Burnell Held, and Robert L. East- 
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man; Staff Assistants Combe and Kaylor; Reginal 
Directors Overly, Sylvester, Ernest E. Allen, Koen- 
ings, Anerson, and Rolland B. Handley. 


THE SIXTH YEAR, 1967 . .. The number of 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation employees peaked at 
540 during 1967 and has not again reached that 
figure. The expanded personnel was assigned to exist- 
ing units; there were no major organizational shifts. 
Establishment of a small Hudson River Compact staff 
was the chief exception. It was organized pursuant to 


Public Law 89-606, signed into law on September 26, 
1966. 


Personnel assignments of significance saw one new 
Assistant Director appointed and the duties of another 
changed. Administrative lines of responsibility for two 
divisions were altered. Seven of the 13 Washington 
office Division Chiefs were shifted. The Southeast 
Region was given a new Regional Director in Novem- 
ber. 


Bureau officials were: Director Crafts; Associate 
Director Stevens; Assistant Directors Shanklin, Under- 
hill, Ogden, Rice and William C. Dent; Staff Assist- 
ants Combe and Kaylor; David Brown; Division 
Chiefs Sullivan, Reid, Tkach, Duddleson, Kinter, 
Held, Eastman, James N. Lowe (Acting) Anderson 
Allen, Frederick G. Styles, Fred L. Jones, William D. 
Lawson, Myrnon E. Hoft; Regional Directors Overly, 
Sylvester, Arnold, Koenings, Wood, Handley. 


THE SEVENTH YEAR, 1968 The year 
brought numerous changes to the Bureau. Following 
a retirement and a resignation, two new Assistant 
Directors were appointed. The Division of State Plan- 
ning and Technical Assistance was split into two 
divisions. A Division of Budget Administration suc- 
ceeded the Division of Financial Operations, which 
had been abolished the previous November. Mounting 
volume of data needed for grants-in-aid and other 
programs led to establishment of a Division of Statis- 
tics and Data Processing. The Division of Council 
Studies became the Division of Environmental Con- 
servation, reflecting a rising nationwide concern. 


Responding to newly-defined responsibilities, the 
Division of Federal Coordination succeeded the Divi- 
sion of Federal Program Review; the new divisional 
title had been used in the Bureau’s early years to 
describe the functions of a unit handling a wide 
variety of assignments. Changes were made in assign- 
ments of 12 Division Chiefs in the Washington office. 
Organizational changes occurring within the Re- 
gional offices were designed primarily to tighten the 
Bureau’s State contact structure, rather than to effect 
wholesale realignment. 


Bureau officials were: Director Crafts; Associate 
Director Stevens; Assistant Directors Underhill, Rice, 
Dent, Hoft, and Reid; Staff Assistants Combe, 
Thomas P. Holley, Noreen Potts Lyday; Division 
Chiefs Tkach, Kinter, Eastman, Anderson, Styles, 
Jones, Lawson, Brown, Opal Shelton, James W. Mon- 
roe, Carl C. Close, Maurice H. Lundy, William R. 
Wolph, Thurman H. Trosper, William E. Rennebohm, 


Ross D. Netherton, and Robert M. Shaw; Regional 
Directors Overly, Sylvester, Arnold, Koenings, Wood, 
and Handley. 


THE EIGHTH YEAR, 1969 . . . Appointment of 
the Bureau’s second Director since its establishment 
occurred on July 19, 1969. Secretary of the Interior 
Walter J. Hickel installed G. Douglas Hofe, Jr., an 
attorney from South Orange, New Jersey, in the posi- 
tion. He replaced Edward C. Crafts, who had retired 
on February 28, 1969. Associate Director Lawrence 
N. Stevens had served as Acting Director in the 
interim. 


One substantial organizational shift followed enact- 
ment of Public Law 90-545, the Redwood National 
Park Act, on October 2, 1968. That Act led to forma- 
tion in the Bureau of a Redwood Task Force in 
January, 1969. The unit was charged with overseeing 
purchase of lands authorized for the new park. In 
other changes, new Chiefs of four divisions were 
appointed and the total staff reduced to 500 employ- 
ees. 


Bureau officials were: Director G. Douglas Hofe, 
Jr.; Associate Director Stevens; Assistant Directors 
Underhill, Rice, Dent, Hoft, and Reid; Staff Assistants 
George Sundborg, Tkach, Lyday; Division Chiefs 
Kinter, Eastman, Anderson, Jones, Lawson, Shelton, 
Monroe, Close, Lundy, Wolph, Trosper, Rennebohm, 
Netherton, Shaw, Harry P. Owings, Wilbur A. Rush 
(Acting), Stuart Davey, and Robert Latimore; Re- 
gional Directors Overly, Sylvester, Arnold, Koenings, 
Wood, and Handley. 


The NINTH YEAR, 1970 . .. The Bureau made 
relatively few changes in its Washington or Regional 
office organization during the year. It phased out its 
Division of Environmental Conservation, one of its 
two divisions with environmental responsibilities and 
redirected the program of the other, the Division of 
Council Staff Studies. It began work on Bureau envi- 
ronmental impact statement guidelines and reviewing 
environmental impact statements. 


These actions followed establishment in 1969 of a 
Cabinet Committee on the Environment headed by 
the President, organization of the Domestic Council, 
and enactment of the Environmental Policy Act of 
1969. This legislation established a Citizens’ Commit- 
tee and a Council on Environmental Quality. Lawr- 
ence N. Stevens, the Bureau’s Associate Director, 
transferred to the Citizens’ Committee as Executive 
Director. 


Elsewhere in the Bureau, assignments of two Divi- 
sion Chiefs were shifted. Regional office structure 
remained basically intact. 


Bureau officials were Director Hofe; Associate 
Director Stevens; Assistant Directors Underhill, Dent, 
Hoft, and Reid; Special Assistants Glenn Cun- 
ningham, Anthony Corbisiero, Lyday, and Tkach; Di- 
vision Chiefs Kinter, Eastman, Anderson, Lawson, 
Shelton, Monroe, Close, Lundy, Wolph, Rennebohm, 
Netherton, Shaw, Owings, Rush (Acting), Davey, La- 


timore and Jones; Regional Directors Overly, Sylves- 
ter, Arnold, Koenings, Wood, and Handley. 


THE TENTH YEAR, 1971 . The Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation completely overhauled its Wash- 
ington operations during the year. The Department 
shifted it to administration by the Assistant Secretary 
for Program Policy. Previously, it had reported to the 
Assistant Secretary for Public Land Management. 
Roman H. Koenings, former Lake Central Regional 
Director, became Deputy Director. A successor at 
Ann Arbor was appointed, the Divisions of Council 
Staff Studies and Cooperative Services combined, and 
the position of Associate Director for Programs cre- 
ated. 


The position of Assistant Directorship for Federal 
Programs and Statistics was filled. All Assistant 
Directors were given new titles indicative of shifts in 
responsibilities. They became Assistant Direcors for 
Federal Programs; State Programs; Planning and 
Studies; and Management and Budget. Seventeen divi- 
sions were consolidated into eight divisions and two 
Offices. 


The Division of Federal Coordination became Fed- 
eral Programs, a title used once before in the Bu- 
reau’s early years. The Land and Water Conservation 
Fund (Federal) Division was renamed Federal Land 
Acquisition. Land and Water Conservation Fund 
(State) and State Plans merged into a State Programs 
Division. Nationwide Planning, Research and Educa- 
tion, and two statistical units became the Planning 
and Research Division. Personnel Management and 
Organization along with Program Development and 
Management Operations became a Division of Per- 
sonnel and Management, while Accounting Opera- 
tions and Budget Administration emerged as the 
Budget and Finance Division. The Division of Legis- 
lative Review became the Office of Legislative Review 
and Liaison and the Division of Information became 
the Office of Information. 


Resource Area Studies and Water Resources became 
the Division of Resource Area Studies. This Division 
was shifted temporarily from administration by the 
Assistant Director for Planning and Studies to the 
Assistant Director for Federal Programs. The 
move was designed to allow maximum planning and 
studies concentration on production of a Nationwide 
Outdoor Recreation Plan. 


Bureau officials were Director Hofe; Deputy Direc- 
tor Koenings; Assistant Directors Underhill, Dent, 
Eastman, and Jones; Associate Director Corbisiero; 
Staff Assistant Tkach; Division Chiefs Lawson, Mon- 
roe, Wolph, Rennebohm, Owings, Davey, Reid, Rob- 
ert A. Ritsch, Lawrence H. Mirkes, and Arnold B. 
Brodsky; Regional Directors Lundy, Sylvester, Ar- 
nold, John D. Cherry, Wood, Handley. 


THE ELEVENTH YEAR, 1972... The Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation’s eleventh year has witnessed dra- 
matic organizational changes. The Bureau received a 
new Director and opened a new regional office. Re- 
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gional boundaries were realigned. A number of signif- 
icant personnel shifts were announced. 


James G. Watt, appointed June 30, 1972, became 
the Bureau’s third Director. He immediately instituted 
a program designed “to make the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation the best managed unit of the Department 
of the Interior within 120 days.” 


A South Central Regional Office, the Bureau’s sev- 
enth, was opened in Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
Boundaries of six of the seven regions were shifted. 
The moves brought the Bureau into closer accord to 
the regional alignment preferred by the Department 
of the Interior. 


Changes in Regional Directors were announced for 
the Mid-Continent, Southeast, and Northeast Regional 
Offices. A Regional Director was appointed for the 
new South Central Region, a Deputy Director in the 
Northeast, an Acting Deputy in the Mid-Continent, 
and an Associate in the Northeast, first use of the 
titles among the Bureau’s regions. In the Washington 
office, the Associate Directorship for Programs was 
abolished; its functions were assigned to the Office of 
Management and Budget. New Assistant Directors of 
Planning and Studies and of Management and Budget 
were appointed. The positions of Chief, Office of 
Legislative Affairs, and Chief, Office of Information, 
were filled. A Special Assistant to the Director was 
named to supervise a new Office of Environmental 
Affairs, a unit previously stationed in the Division of 
Cooperative Services. Two Division Chiefs exchanged 
positions. 


The shift of program responsibilities from Washing- 
ton to the regional offices was reflected in personnel 
assignments. By November 1, 1972, Washington per- 
sonnel had dropped to 157, the lowest total since 
1964. Regional office staff totaled 324, highest for any 
year in the Bureau’s history except for 1967. Person- 
nel assigned to the new South Central Region came 
from the Bureau’s Washington and other regional 
offices and from outside employment. 


Personnel lists for 1972 reveal a continued broad 
interdisciplinary assortment of academic backgrounds. 
Individuals trained in natural resource management 
and planning balance with those schooled in govern- 
ment, public administration, liberal arts and special 
fields. About three-fourths of the Bureau employees in 
Civil Services grades GS-12 through GS-17 possess 
prior experience with other Federal agencies; the 
other fourth came from State and local government, 
educational institutions, and private organizations. 
The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation organizational 
responsibilities as of November 1, 1972, are as fol- 
lows: 


James G. Watt is Director, Roman H. Koenings is 
Deputy Director. Reporting directly to them are four 
Assistant Directors: for Management and Budget, 
Hubert L. Van Dyke; for Federal Programs, Robert 
L. Eastman; for State Programs, A. Heaton Under- 
hill; and for Planning and Studies, Fred L. Jones. 
Seven Regional Directors also report directly to them. 
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Also reporting directly are the Office of Congres- 
sional Affairs, formerly Legislative Liaison and Re- 
view, under James W. Monroe, Chief, and William R. 
Wolph, Assistant, with a staff of four persons; the 
Office of Environmental Affairs under Jerome F. 
Anderson, Chief, with staff of five; and the Office of 
Information under Douglas Baldwin, Chief, with 
staff of 12 persons. 


Reporting to Assistant Director Van Dyke are Divi- 
sions of Personnel and Management under Harry P. 
Owings, Chief, with staff of 18; and Budget and 
Finance under William C. Dent, Chief, with staff of 
12; and three special assistants. 


Reporting to Assistant Director Eastman are Divi- 
sions of Federal Programs under Stuart P. Davey, 
Chief, with staff of 10; Federal Land Acquisition 
under Lawrence H. Mirkes, Chief, with staff of seven; 
Resource Area Studies under William D. Lawson, 
Chief, with staff of 18; and a Redwood Task Force 
under John G. Tkach, Chief, with staff of two per- 
sons, 


Reporting to Assistant Director A. Heaton Under- 
hill are the Divisions of State Programs under Robert 
A. Ritsch, Chief, with staff of 18; and Cooperative 
Services under Louis E. Reid, Jr., Chief, with staff of 
iz; 


Reporting to Assistant Director Jones are the Divi- 
sion of Planning and Research under William E. 
Rennebohm, Chief, with staff of 13; and a special 
unit of seven persons assigned to preparation of the 
Nationwide Outdoor Recreation Plan. 


Five Bureau Washington Office employees are de- 
tailed to other assignments outside the Bureau. 


The Northwest Regional Office at Seattle, under 
Regional Director Maurice H. Lundy and Assistants 
William R. Thomas and Ernest E. Allen, has 37 
employees, including an Alaska Task Force staff of 
six under Jules V. Tileston. 


The Pacific Southwest Regional Office at San Fran- 
cisco, under Regional Director Frank E. Sylvester and 
Assistants E. Winton Perkins and George W. Webber, 
has 35 employees. 


The Mid-Continent Regional Office at Denver, 
under Regional Director Derrell P. Thompson, has 59 
employees. 


The Lake Central Regional Office at Ann Arbor, 
under Regional Director John D. Cherry, Assistant 
Robert H. Myers, and Acting Assistant James W. 
Cook, has 51 employees. 


The new South Central Regional Office at Albu- 
querque, under Regional Director Rolland B. Handley 
and Assistant Herbert M. Runkle, currently has a 
staff of 17 persons. 


The Southeast Regional Office at Atlanta was under 
Acting Regional Director Forrest V. Durand and As- 
sistant Frank D. Jones and Acting Assistant Luther S. 
Winsor until Regional Director Robert M. Baker was 
appointed November 6, 1972. It has a staff of 51 


persons, including three employees in a South Florida Anthony M. Corbisiero, and Associate Earl C. Ni- 


Environmental Project Office in Miami under Emmett chols, has a staff of 67 persons. 

W. Turner. Seven Bureau Regional Office employees are de- 
The Northeast Regional Office at Philadelphia, tailed to the staffs of Department of the Interior Field 
under Regional Director Maurice D. Arnold, Deputy Coordinators and one to another assignment. 


ACADEMIC TRAINING OR EXPERIENCE OF 
B.0.R. PERSONNEL, 1972 
GS-12 through GS—17 


Washing- 

Training ton Regional Bureau 

Discipline Office Offices Total 
Agriculture or Forestry 19 24 43 
Business, Finance 14 10 24 
Conservation 11 24 3a 
Engineering 3 4 7 
Government 10 13 23 
Planning 5 15 20 
Other 22 20 42 


PREVIOUS EMPLOYMENT OF B.0.R. PERSONNEL, 


1972 BUREAU OF OUTDOOR RECREATION EMPLOYEE 
GS-12 through GS-17 TOTALS 1962-1972 
Washing- Wash- 
Where ton Regional Bureau ington Regional 

Employed Office ices Total Date Office Offices Total 
Agriculture (Federal) 11 14 25 December 1962 54 33 87 
Defense (Federal) 8 14 22 December 1963 93 87 180 
Interior (Federal) 24 36 60 December 1964 113 122 235 
Other (Federal) 17 5 22 December 1965 169 196 365 
State Government 11 16 27 December 1966 204 286 490 
Local Government 2 12 14 December 1967 215 325 540 
Educational 2 5 7 December 1968 228 295 523 
Private 11 6 17 December 1969 212 288 500 
December 1970 203 303 506 

December 1971 187 307 494 

November 1972 157 324 481 


By Louis E. Reid, Jr. 


Chief, Division of Cooperative Services 
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